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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
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post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
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send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





NOTHING IS LOST. 


Nothing is lost: the tiniest seed, 
By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown. 
So with our words; or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot: 
They have thefr influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not. 
So with our deeds: for good or ill, 
They have their power, scarce understood. 
Then let us use our better will, 
To make them rife with good, 
ooo 


The movement begun in this State some 
years ago, to secure municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage for women by statute, is 
being adopted very generally by all suf- 
frage societies East and West. ‘The legis- 
lators can secure this measure of justice 
without submitting it to the voters. Let 
all suffragists try for it. 
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The proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association reported on 
our eighth page show a fery encouraging 
advance of public sentiment during the 
past year in the Keystone State. 
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At Newburgh, N. Y., Dec. 29, Justice 
Brown, of the New York Supreme Court, 
rendered an interesting and very impor- 
tant decision, which the lawyers have been 
looking for with great anxiety. ‘The ques- 
tion at issue is whether business partner- 
ships between husband and wife are au- 
thorized by the statutes of the State of 
New York, and whether contracts entered 
into in the conduct of such business are 
enforceable against the wife. It is a 
question that the Court of Appeals has 
never decided in that State, nor has the 
general term ever passed uponit. Justice 
Brown holds that the courts of the State of 
New York have settled the question that 
a wife may not only contract a copartner- 
ship with a person other than her husband 
and carry on business as a member of such 
firm, but that with reference to her separate 
estate she may contract with her husband 
the same as if she were a feme sole; and 
he thinks that it necessarily follows that 
husband and wife have the capacity to 
enter into a contract of copartnership for 
the purpose of carrying on a trade or bus- 
iness, and that contracts made by sucha 
firm are enforceable against the wife’s 
estate. 
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If the New England Women’s Club ever 
let its right hand know what its left hand 
does, or vice versa, it would be a great 
pleasure to report the beautiful obseryance 
of the birthday of Professor Maria Mit- 
chell, last week. Also we should like to 
give the unqualified testimony of Profes- 
sor Langley, of Michigan University, in 
favor of co-education, which he presented 
to the Club last Monday. ‘The only com- 
fort in silence in regard to it all is, that 
one body of women, at least, do not make 
haste to proclaim all they do. 

——- ooo oneeene 

**A Boston Woman” and ‘*‘A Boston Man”’ 
in the Daily Transcript have been endeay- 
oring to cast the responsibility for the de- 
feat of Miss Peabody and Mrs. Fifield 
upon the women voters of this city. We 
must remember that the women were de- 
feated by a very small vote. Of course, 
when a man is drowned it matters little 
whether it is in water only six inches over 
his head, or six fathoms. But the fact re- 
mains that a few more votes would have 
elected the ladies whose loss from the 
school committee is so justly regretted. 
The direct responsibility for their defeat 





rests upon the men and women who could 
have cast those votes, and failed to do it. 
The women who oppose woman suffrage 
profess to believe that political rights in- 
volve political duties. They had the right 
to vote for Miss Peabody. If they had 
done so, they could easily have elected 
her. They would not take the trouble. 
Now they try to throw the blame for her 
defeat upon the women who did vote for 
her, and who did all they conscientiously 
could to secure her re-election. 
—-+$—#oo— 

Grant, for the sake of argument, that 
the majority of the women voters did not 
act judiciously. Was that any good rea- 
son why the two women on the school 
committee, who did act judiciously, and 
whose excellent work is universally prais- 
ed, should be put off? If all the men were 
put off the school committee whenever a 
majority of the masculine voters of Boston 
acted unwisely, it would make sad havoc 
with the committee. 

Seneiteonenioeaisialiiadissiaiimatiiaias 

The direct responsibility for the defeat 
of the women lies with the party managers 
who, without any good reason, refused to 
renominate them, and with those legal 
voters who could have elected tiem not- 
withstanding, but neglected to do so. 
Lamentations over the defeat of Miss Pea- 
body from women who did not lift a fin- 
ger to help to keep her on the committee are 
laughable. Criticism of women voters by 
the women who neglect to vote is in still 
more questionable taste. When Dr. Chan- 
ning was blaming the harsh language of the 
Abolitionists, and what seemed to him the 
unwisdom of their methods, Samuel J. 
May said to him, ‘‘Dr. Channing, if per- 
sons like you, who could do this work so 
much better, leave it to ignorant men and 
foolish women, you have no right to blame 
them for doing it as well as they know 
how.” Dr. Channing was so struck by 
the remark that he changed his course 
from that hour. 


The opponents of woman suffrage claim 
to be the best descended and the best edu- 
sated women in Boston. They also claim 
to be the vast majority. If they had per- 
formed their admitted duty, the loss which 
we all lament would not have befallen the 
school board. If they leave it to suffrag- 
ists, aud temperance women, and similar 
fanatical persons, to perform their politi- 
val duties for them, they have no right to 
complain of the way in which those du- 
ties are discharged. 

sciishacicancescigililianesinte 

An anonymous correspondent in the N, 
Y. Evening Post of Dec. 29, accuses the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL of billingsgate and in- 
delicacy. In proof of the first charge, the 
correspondent cites an extract quoted by 
us from one of the papers of the Pacific 
slope more than six months ago; in proof 
of the second, no quotation is given. It is 
a matter of acute regret to us that the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage, who boast 
such champions on their side as Senator 
Vest, of Missouri, and Mr. Sayward, of 
Boston, should consider the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL guilty of indelicacy. It is a 
matter of almost equal regret that persons 
who write denunciatory anonymous let- 
ters to the papers should find us abusive. 
They should remember that an ounce of 
example is worth a pound of precept. If, 
instead of pouring forth floods of vituper- 
ative admonition, they had only set us a 
good example, who knows how much good 
it might have done us? 

—-—_ --# oe - 

The argument of Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake showing that Woman’s Franchise 
is constitutional in New York, is one of 
singular force and ability. It deserves the 
sareful perusal of all suffragists. We pub- 
lish it in full this week. It seems to us 
absolutely conclusive. Much of it is 
equally applicable to other States. The 
friends of woman suffrage have been al- 
together too timid hitherto in failing to 
petition their Legislatures for statutes en- 
franchising women. Every State has an 
undoubted right to give women suffrage 
for Presidential electors by statute, under 
the express provisions of the United States 
Constitution. Indeed, it is only by stat- 
ute that this right can be conferred upon 
anybody. Every State has also a right 
by common law to give women municipal 
suffrage by statute. The words “male 
citizen” used in a permissive sense in a 
general suffrage clause applies only to 
State officers, and even there is not re- 
strictive of female citizens unless the words 
‘sand no other,” are added. Principle and 
policy alike dictate that this bogy of ‘‘un- 





constitutionality” should be put aside. 
Let suffragists everywhere claim every- 
thing. Let them not confine themselves 
to a premature effort for amendments to 
State constitutions, but also demand, as of 
first importance, woman suffrage legisla- 
tion by statute for all officers and in all 
elections from which women are not ex- 
pressly debarred by the language of the 
State constitution. Chief Justice Marshall 
compressed the whole argument into a 
sentence, when he said:—*‘Silence and 
blank paper never took rights from any 
one.” 


site 

The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL congratulates 
Harper's Bazar on its good fortune in hay- 
ing secured the very valuable accession of 
Col Higginson to its staff of contributors. 

—————2-o-o———____—__ 

The Congregationalist calls the attention 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to the fact that 
the foremothers were remembered in con- 
nection with at least one celebration of 
Forefathers’ Day. At the festival of the 
Boston Congregational Club, held Dec. 
22, the sentiment, Foremothers’ Day, was 
responded to by Rev. E. N. Packard, who 
paid a warm tribute to the heroic and high- 
souled women who were the partners of 
the forefathers in courage and suffering. 
He said, ‘*‘We men take too much glory to 
ourselves for the early settlement of New 
England,” an utterance ef which the audi- 
ence showed its hearty appreciation. It is 
a good sign when the foremothers begin to 
be remembered. 
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The cholera seare has suddenly put to 
flight the fear so often expressed lest the 
coming of women into politics should 
compel them to face “filthy pools” and 
other disagreeable conditions. Now, con- 
fronted with a common peril, and with the 
sure knowledge that men alone are unable 
to make the thorough preparation necessa- 
ry to avert the dreaded pestilence, women 
are summoned to garbage heaps, to 
slaughter-houses, and to filth deposits, 
and are urged to form themselves into 
committees to see that ‘all kinds of offal 
and refuse” do not accumulate. ‘There is 
not the least fear that women will un- 
sex themselves or lose their bloom and 
modesty, or depart from their proper 
sphere. ‘They are praised for having or- 
ganized and set themselves to the disagree- 
able duty. It seems so easy to welcome 
women to this unattractive task, and so 
hard to share the power that resides in the 
ballot! 


-@@e-— —--—— 

The Vassar graduates living in Boston 
and its vicinity met for their annual lunch 
at the Hotel Vendome, Wednesday noon. 
About thirty ladies were present. After 
the social repast a paper was read by Dr. 
Emma Culbertson entitled, ‘Physical Cul- 
ture the Necessary Basis of the Highest 
Intellectual Development.” An informal 
and animated discussion followed the pres- 
entation of the paper, upon the necessity 
of securing for women-students the bene- 
fits of a systematic physical training. 
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The eightieth birthday of Mrs. Mary 
Thompson Willard is celebrated to-day by 
Miss Frances E. Willard and Mrs. Mary B. 
Willard, her daughter and daughter-in- 
law, who give a reception in her honor. 
**Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 


eee 

Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Mann, of New York, 
give a reception January 5th, in honor of 
the seventy-fifth birthday of Oliver John- 
son. The editors of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL send their congratulations, and sin- 
cerely wish him ‘many happy returns of 
the day.” 


a 
THE NATION AND THE FAMILY. 


My attention has been called to a notice 
of an article by Mr. Edward Stanwood in 
the July Andover Review, entitled **The Na- 
tion to the Family.” Without being pre- 
pared to enter upon a full discussion of the 
subject at present, I wish to say how im- 
portant the point appears to me, and how 
appropriate the time of comparative quiet, 
after the excitement of the general election 
has passed away, will be to open up these 
really grave issues. - 

The evils resulting from the great di- 
versity in the laws of the States respecting 
both marriage and divorce are sufficiently 
evident to call attention to the subject, but 
the practical remedies for those evils are 
not so clear. While the condition of the 
States varies so widely in regard to popu- 
lation, education, and industrial condition, 
itis hardly possible that laws passed by 
the general government in regard to de- 
tails will be well suited to the condition of 





the people. It is equally clear that there 
is danger that a question which ought to be 
treated purely as a moral one will be seized 
upon as a factor in party polities and used 
to elect a president rather than to reform a 
people. All the legislation in regard to 
the evils of Mormonism bears this charac- 
ter, and there is quite as much anxiety that 
the consolidation of the Mormon Church 
will enable them to control elections, and 
capture the offices; as that polygamy 
will sap the morals and health of the com- 
munity. 

The State can only deal with marriage as 
a legal question—declaring what shall 
make it valid. ‘The tendency of legislation 
on this subject is to make marriage laws 
more stringent, either in requiring public 
formalities for its sanction, or guarantees 
for the support of the family. Such re- 
strictions work directly to the increase of 
illicit rather than lawful unions, and ex- 
pose the ignorant and unprotected to the 
arts of the selfish and cunning. Even the 
law now generally prevalent in Europe, 
and of which I highly approve. making 
the civil marriage the only one necessary 
to a fully recognized union, has proved 
very dangerous in Italy, where long ages 
of submission to the church have led the 
people to believe that its sanction is para- 
mount toevery other. The pretty “Story 
of Ida” gives an illustration of this fact. 
The promise of marriage, freely entered 
into by both parties and brought to its 
natural consummation, should be binding 
both in morals and law, but there are grave 
practical difficulties in establishing such 
facts and in reconciling conflicting claims. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest value that 
public record should be made of every 
marriage, and that every person assisting 
at any ceremony of marriage without proof 
of such record should be heavily punished, 
and still more that all the people should be 
educated to an understanding of this pro: 
vision, and to know that they have failed 
in their duty to society if they allow any 
religious observance, or any sentiment of 
romance or delicacy, to prevent them from 
obeying the legal obligation. 

The civil service requires only that 
couples should put on record before the 
appointed magistrate, in the town hail, or 
other prescribed place, their names, ages, 
etc., and their resolution to become hus- 
band and wife. Certainly no one who is 
upright in intention should refuse so much 
concession to the good of society, and if 
every child should learn to regard it as in- 
dispensable, it would become a test of the 
sincerity of any one promising marriage. 
But even a failure to comply with this 
reasonable provision should not invalidate 
marriage, where either party has entered 
into it in good faith. This point is encom- 
passed with many difficulties. 

The subject of divorce is too difficult for 
a newspaper article. The point at which 
I wish to arrive is this. Do we not need 
much more education of public thought 
and sentiment before we can have uniform 
legislation in regard to marriage and di- 
vorce? and would not that education be 
better advanced by discussion of these 
questions by the moralists and lawyers of 
different States, meeting together, before 
we bring it into the political arena, and try 
to make it serve party ends? 

Far below it all lies the great evil, in the 
moral want of purity and chastity, tem- 
perance and self-control, and we might as 
well expect a pure fountain from a polluted 
stream as good general legislation from a 
corrupt community. E. D. C. 

oo oe 
HONOR TO SENATOR IDE. 


BARNET, VT., DEC. 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some good friends have claimed for the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association 
more than is justly its due in a late issue 
of your paper. 

The Married Women’s Property Rights 
Law of Vermont was secured by the per- 


severing, acbie eTor: ¢f-Hoa. H. C! ‘as, 


senator from Caledoniz Co. A bil! simi- 
lar to the new law was introduce inte, tne 
Vermont Senate vy vhis gentieman two 
years ago, passed that body, but was lost 
inthe House. ‘This year the bill ‘vas again 
introduced by Senator Ide, and has _be- 
come alaw. The Vermont W.S. A. may 
have helped make a public sentiment fa- 
vorable to such alaw. Such would natu- 
rally be the result of the work of the or- 
ganization. But to Senator Ide belongs 
the honor of securing for the women of 
Vermont this wise and just act of the Leg- 
islature, as the plan was the creation of 
his brain. LAURA MOORE, 
Sec. Vt. W. S. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Lucy LAkcoM is the guest of Miss 
Charlotte Hawes, of Hotel Berkeley. 

MISS SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER is edu- 
cating orphan children in industrial occu- 
pations in Cooperstown, N. Y. 

MIss FLORENCE MARRYATT has recover- 
ed health sufficiently to resume her musi- 
sal and dramatic recitals. 

Mrs. MARION MCBripk, of the Boston 
Post, will have charge of the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL at the New Orleans Exhibit. 

LADY DUFFERIN raised £10,000 for char- 
ity ina single year, and managed its dis- 
tribution. She devotes much of her time 
to work for the poor. 

Mrs. HELEN JACKSON has gone to Los 
Angeles for the winter. Her story ‘*Ra- 
mona” is everywhere recognized as a no- 
table achievement in our literature. 

Mrs. MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE lately ad- 
dressed the ‘Political Equality Club, of 
Albany,” N. Y. She was introduced by 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, the president 
of the club. 

Mrs. P. L. Price, of Albina, Oregon, 
has been appointed a special agent for the 

’acific Mutual Life Insurance Co.. of 
California. She will give particular atten- 
tion to the insurance of women. 

Mrs. Mary L. LEONARD has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts of Wash- 
ington Territory, and is said to be the first 
woman who has pursued the study of 'aw 
in the Northwest. 

Mrs. J. ANDERSON and Mrs. Exviza A, 
FORBES were elected Justices of the 
Peace for two precincts in King County, 
W.'T., at the recent election. Quite a con- 
test was made against Mrs. Forbes, but 
she defeated her opponent, Mr. Langland, 
by eight votes. 

VIOLET PAGET, who, under the name of 
Vernon Lee, is well known among English 
writers, was born near Boulogne, in 1856. 
Although her parents are English, she has 
passed most of her life in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and writes the languages 
of those countries with perfect ease. 

Mrs. Rircure (Miss Thackeray) says 
that the two letters recently published as 
having been written by her father are for- 
geries. One of them was a rebuke to a 
supposed young author who had asked for 
advice; the other began thus: ‘*Dear Ned, 
you asked me fora recipe to restore the 
eyesight.” 

Mrs. HELEN M. GoUGAR has been 
speaking in Wisconsin since her return 
from Lowa, and will continue until the end 
of the month. January fifth she delivers 
an address before the Indianapolis Suf- 
frage Club on ‘*How can the Civil and Po- 
litical Rights of Indiana Women be En- 
larged without Constitutional Amend- 
ment?” 

Miss STELLA A. BRONSON, of ‘Torring- 
ton, Conn., lost a canary recently, that 
had lived to the great age of twenty-five 
years. For the last five years it had been 
kept alive by the best care, some of the 
time being fed from the hand. It was 
blind and had lost the use of its feet. 
Just a few days before it died, the bird 
sang its mistress a song. 

PRINCESS KRAPOTKINE is said to be, if 
possible, a more ardent socialist than her 
husband. ‘*My father,” she remarked, 
‘twas arich gold mine proprietor, and I am 
a princess. Look at that man there”’— 
pointing to a wretched street-sweeper. ‘I 
wonder he does not come and cut my 
throat. What right have [ to be living in 
luxury while he is working in the cold and 
dirt, and living probably in some wretched 
garret or cellar, with not enough to eat?’ 

Mrs. SARAH M. KIMBALL, started the 
Western Reserve School of Design, in 
Cleveland, O. It was founded for women, 
but several young men have been admitted. 
Mrs. HARRIET J. KESTOR, of the Phila- 
delphia School of Design, is the principal. 
MortlJy receptions are given by the hun- 
@red oz more founders, who gave $100 
each, and thus the good work is popular- 
ized. ‘There are already over fifty pupils. 

THE EMPREss OF AUSTRIA has had a 
marble slab fixed upon a rock in a ravine 
near Murzsteg, on the Semmering, bear- 
ing a relief of St. George and the Dragon. 
The slab bears no inseription, but it is in- 
tended to express the gratitude of the em* 
press for her narrow escape one year ago, 
while riding over a bridge that crossed this 
ravine. One of the boards of the bridge 
was broken by the horse’s weight, and his 
fore legs were made fast in the opening. 
The animal became restive, but the em- 
press had dismounted before he could do 
any harm. 
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FRANCHISE CONSTITUTIONAL IN 
NEW YORK. 


WOMAN’ 





It has been gravely questioned by many 
sincere friends of woman's enfranchise- 
ment, whether the provisions of the act to 
enfranchise women citizens of New York 
were not in conflict with Section 1, of Ar- 
ticle II., of the Constitution of the State 
of New York, inasmuch as the word 
“male” therein appears as a qualification 
for voters. 

To this it may be answered that the Con- 
stitution of New York seems to have been 
framed in the interest of the largest liber- 
ty, and nowhere contains any prohibitive 
clause, as do the Constitutions of other 
States, notably that of Massachusetts, 
where in each instance, after describing 
who are entitled to vote, the words ‘and 
no other person,” are added. 

Chief Justice Marshall said, ‘*Silence and 
blank paper never took rights from any 
one.”’ The Constitution of the State of 
New York is silent in regard to the rights 
of women to the franchise. It provides 
that male citizens may vote, but nowhere 
prohibits female citizens from exercising 
the same privilege. On the contrary, it 
imperatively declares that **no member of 
the State shall be disfranchised,” an in- 
junction more foreeful than the merely 
permissive statement that *‘male citizens 
shall be entitled to vote.” 

That the provisions of this clause pro- 
hibiting disfranchisement apply to women 
as well as men is absolutely demonstrated 
by comparing different sections of Article 
1 of the Constitution. 

SECTION 1. No member of the State 
shall be disfranchised or deprived of any 
of the rights or privileges secured to any 
citizen thereof. unless by the law of the 
land or the judgment of his peers. 

Sec. 3. The free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship shall 
forever be allowed in this State to all man- 
kind, and no person shall be rendered in- 
competent to be a witness on account of 
his opinions on matters of religious belief, 
ete. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be subject to be 
twice put in jeopardy for the same offence, 
nor shall he be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself. 

Sec. 8. Every citizen may freely speak, 
write, and publish his sentiments on all 
subjects. 

There can be no question but that the 
provisions of all these sections apply 
equally to women and to men. 

But if it is still urged that Section 1, of 
Article II., seems to oppose the enfranchise- 
ment of women, it should be remembered 
that when two provisions of a Constitu- 
tion are in apparent conflict, the interpre- 
tation should be in the direction of the 
largest liberty. William H. Seward, Charles 
Sumner, and many other distinguished ju- 
rists and legislators, held that the provis- 
ions of the Constitution of the United 
States, securing personal liberty, were of 
paramount force to those seeming to ap- 
prove chattel slavery. 

The terms people, citizens, and mem- 
bers of the State, signify women. The de- 
cision of Chief Justice Waite, in the case 
of Minor vs. Happersatt, defines explicitly 
the political status of women. He says: 

There is no doubt women may be 
citizens. They are persons, and by the 
XIV. Amendment ‘All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof,”’are express- 
ly declared to be “citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they re- 
side.” Before its adoption the Constitution 
of the United States did not in terms pre- 
scribe who should be citizens of the United 
States, or of the several States, yet there 
were necessarily such citizens without 
such provision. ‘There cannot be a nation 
without a people. The very idea of a po- 
litical community such as a nation is, im- 
plies an association of persons for the gen- 
eral welfare. Each one of the persons as- 
sociated becomes a member of the nation 
formed by the association. 

And again: 

But if more is necessary to show that 
women have always been citizens as well 
as men, abundant proof is to be found in 
the Legislative history of the country. 
The records of the courts are full of cases 
in which jurisdiction depends upon the cit- 
izenship of women, and not one can be 
found, we think, in which objection was 
made on that account.—2IZ Wallace U. 8. 
Rep. 

That the elective franchise should belong 
to all citizens has been held by many of 
the foremost men of the nation. 


James Madison said: 


Under every view of the subject Ysetips.| - 


indispensable that the mass of the fitjzeng + 
should not be without a voice in making 
the laws they are to obey, and in choosing 
the magistrates who are to administer 
them.—Madison Papers, vol. 3, p. 14, 
Judge Bushrod Washington defines 
among the privileges of citizens, the right 
to the elective franchise (2 Kent Com., p. 
71.) and similar authorities might be def- 
initely quoted. 
POWERS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
That the Legislature has the power to 
enfranchise or disfranchise by bill is proved 
by many precedents. During the colonial 
period acts were passed disfranchising 
‘‘Papists” and “Jews.” After the War of 
Independence and the establishment of 











the State government, the Legislature by 
bill repealed these acts of disfranchise- 
ment. 

But the Legislatures of 1801 and 1821 
furnish the most signal example of the ex- 
ercise of the power to relieve citizens of 
the State from disfranchisement by act, 
and without an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. In those years that instrument lim- 
ited the rights of suffrage to ‘white male 
inhabitants possessing a freehold of the 
value of £20;” but the Legislature in 1801, 
by bill, extended to persons not having 
these qualifications the right to vote for 
members of the Constitutional Convention ; 
and again in 1821, gave to men not possess- 
ing the qualifications required by the 
Constitution the right to vote on the ques- 
tion of holding the Convention and adopt- 
ing the Constitution, 50,000 persons being 
thus enfranchised.—Laws of 1801, 191; 
and Laws of 1821, 83 

The Act of the Legislature passed in 
1880, extending to women the right to 
vote at school meetings, was an exercise of 
power in the direction of these precedents, 
and has been especially declared cons titu- 
tional. —School documents, No. 3.300 ; opin- 
ion rendered December 11th, 1883. 

USAGE. 

The English common law which was 
adopted as the basis of the legislation of 
this State, acknowledged from the earliest 
period the right of women to vote. The 
Doomsday Book gives many names of fe- 
male burgesses enrolled as yoters. ‘The 
statutes by which the parliamentary fran- 
chise in counties was gradually restricted 
to freeholders, related only to tenure, not 
to sex.—8 Hen., 6,c. 17; 18 Geo., 2,¢. 
18 ; 31 Geo. 4, ¢c. 14. 

In Anstey’s notes on the new Reform 
Act of 1867, the authorities and precedents 
upon the right of women to vote in Eng- 
land are examined with great care, and 
summed up thus: 

It is submitted that the weight of au- 
thority is very greatly in favor “of the fe- 
male right of suffrage. 

Under this view in the case of Olive vs. 
Ingraham (7 Modern Rep. 263), it was 
decided by the Court of King’s Bench, that 
women were competent voters. 

In the case of Jane Alleen, who claimed 
to be a voter in the parish of St. Giles, un- 
der the Reform Act of 1867, it was held 
that the claimant had the right to be reg- 
istered and to vote.—English Law Mag. 
1868—69, vol. 26, p. 120. 

It was because of this fact, that under 
the Reform Bill of 1869, municipal suffrage 
was granted to the women of England who 
possessed the property qualification re- 
quired of men. 

When the measure was proposed in Par- 
liament, it met with no substantial opposi- 
tion, even the members of the government 
who disapproved of woman suffrage not 
venturing to debate a bill based on the 
well-established principle of common law, 
that a woman possessing the proper quali- 
fications had the same right to vote as a 
man. It wouldappear, therefore, that un- 
der English law the right of suffrage was 
not limited by sex; that precedents estab- 
lish the power of the Legislature to pass a 
bill relieving any class of citizens from 
disfranchisement, and that the women of 
the State are disfranchised unjustly and in 
defiance of the Constitutional provision 
protecting all members of the State from 
disfranchisement. 

Law and precedent are on the side of 
justice and liberty. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
President N. Y. State W. S. Association. 
163 East 49th St., New York, Dec., 1884. 
————_ _-#oo — 
RATIONAL DRESS. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since the election is over and it is settled 
who is to get our $50,000 a year for recom- 
mending measures, and vetoing bills, and 
appointing post-masters (whom we would 
much rather elect in the towns where they 
serve), perhaps your readers will take time 
for reading something regarding dress. 

Mrs. E. M. Eing, secretary of the Lon- 
don Rational Dress Association, has re- 
cently visited this country, and I had the 
pleasure of hearing her speak last month. 
Her subject was ‘‘Rational Dress for Men 
and Women.” 

She began by laying before her hearers 
the *‘Requirements of a Perfect Dress.” 
Thase have been sQ often discussed i in the 
pértoatéads lypth ; of ‘Epglqneard pitts coun- 
try ‘tha€ thé average reAdtr ts fathilitr with 
thier 2 bar Yor the | Yaifofiof those who had 
hot Riven thtyy ‘special, thought Mrs. King 
repeated them, and so willI. They are: 1, 
Freedomgof:peyement. 2, Absence of pres- 
sure over’ arty part of the body. 3, Not 
more weight than is necessary for warmth, 
and both weight and warmth evenly dis- 
tributed. 4, Grace and beauty, combined 
with comfort and convenience. 5, Not de- 
parting too conspicuously from the ordin- 
ary dress of the time. 

Mrs. King dwelt on the necessity of these 
requirements, and showed how widely the 
fashionable dress departs from the first 





four. Her friend and co-worker, Miss 





Nellie Glen, who was a hospital nurse for 
twelve years, and is therefore familiar with 
the horrible and sickening condition into 
which many women are brought by their 
clothes, followed with a very interesting 
speech. After her came a Congregational 
minister, and two other gentlemen, who 
gave very forcible testimony to the impor- 
tance of the subject under consideration 
and the interest they had felt in listening 
to the addresses made by these brave la- 
dies, who, both in public and private, 
show their faith by their works, and wear 
a two-legged dress, with a skirt over it 
reaching to within six or seven inches of 
the ground. 

After the meeting closed, the minister’s 
wife requested Mrs. King and Miss Glen to 
meet some ladies for a private talk at her 
house, which they did the next day. Mrs. 
King is not one of those who despise the 
day of small things. She first spoke here 
in a small district schoolhouse to about 
two dozen people. These were so inter- 
ested that they wanted their friends to 
hear, and therefore secured the Town Hail 
for the meeting of which | have just given 


account. She has addressed many and 
large meetings in England, and by her 


writings and exhibitions in addition to her 
speaking has created, or perhaps I ought 
to say, has discovered and developed, a 
great interest in dress reform. She has 
engaged to address a meeting in Montreal, 
andif any should wish for her services, she 
should be addressed soon at Room 43, 206 
Broadway, New York city. 
CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
Southington, Ct. 


—— eee 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


“Straws show which way the wind 
blows.” I’ve been watching the straws 


for some time, and it appears to me that 
the wind is setting in pretty stiffly for wom- 
an suffrage, and the recent campaign has 
helped largely to determine the rate of the 
wind per minute. 

In this State of Wisconsin, a good many 
political prohibition meetings were presid- 
ed over by women, and few people were 
surprised. In two towns at least, clubs of 
young ladies marched with the Blaine and 
Logan parades, and were commended for 
their public spirit. A good many times 
during the campaign I heard men say to 
women: ‘You throw away your vote,” 
and when reminded of the mistake, they 
would say, ‘*Well, your influence then,” as 
if one were equivalent to the other, and as 
if it didn’t oceur to them to object to either. 
At a sociable lately, a gentleman, in talk- 
ing to me, was giving Prohibitionists 
some pretty sharp criticisms ‘for beating 
Blaine.” I listened patiently for some 
time, then asked him to answer two ques- 
tions. ‘The first was, ‘‘Do you not believe 
Prohibitionists think they are doing right ?” 
“Certainly,” he said. The second was, 
**Do you not believe that the safety of our 
government depends upon men who vote 
conscientiously?” ‘I do.” T'wo little girls 
who sat next me listened intently to the 
talk, and when I had received the answers 
to my questions, one of them, a sweet- 
faced, earnest child of perhaps a dozen 
summers, said to me: ‘*Which do you think 
is the best man, Blaine or Cleveland?” 

I answered that I did not know, but that 
I did not think either of them a fit man for 
the presidency. 

‘But,’ queried the other child earnestly, 
“don’t you think Cleveland is the honestest 
man?” 

I said that I did not know that either, 
but that many people believed him to be a 
very honest man, and that, for myself, I 
believed he would make a less dangerous 
president than Mr. Blaine, but that not 
many women could think him a fit man for 
the presidency. The first speaker looked 
at me steadily while I said this, then, while 
the color deepened on the beautiful cheek, 
the dark eyes drooped just a little, then 
raised themselves again with an honest, 
fearless glance, as she said: 

‘Mamma and I were for Cleveland.” 

I felt for an instant as if I had been rude, 
but this feeling disappeared before the sim- 
ple, childlike directness and earnestness 
with which she added these words, ‘Papa 
was for Blaine, and my brother was for St. 
John, so we had all sides represented.” 

I left those girls, hoping they may vote 
when they are twenty-one, for we have 
need of just such voters, voters who seek 
earnestly to learn who is the best man and 
the ‘shonestest.” 

Some of the “straws” I have observed 
point very decidedly to earnest, conscien- 
tious voting on the part of woman when 
she is granted the right. I sincerely be- 
lieve women generally can not be seared 
into voting as they do not wish, by the ery, 
“You throw away your vote,” or, “You 
are helping to put a bad man into office.” 
I have been proud of women during the 
entire campaign. From a three year-old 
woman-child to old, gray-headed women, 
each and all have seemed imbued with a 
desire for the right, and so determined to 
stand by what they thought right. 


just started for 





The three-year-old to whom I referred, 
has a five-year-old brother. On their fa- 
ther’s side, the relatives are all Democrats ; 
on the mother’s side, they are all Repub- 
licans. A short time after election, John- 
nie said to Jessie one evening: **Are "you 
‘Publican ?”’ 

“Yes,” promptly answered little Miss 
Jessie, **I’se “Publican.” 

“Well, you're left, that’s all,” 
ed the boy triumphantly. 

“Well, I’se Publican, just the same,” 
said the brave little one. 

When we remember that children, even 
more than grown people, enjoy being on 
the winning side, we can understand a lit- 
tie how brave this baby was. 

Another little girl was attending one of 
the schools in Milwaukee. I must explain 
that Milwaukee bas very little prohibition 
element. A very small vote for St. John 
wis cast there. Some of the German pa- 
pers called our candidate St. Johnnie. Men 
who are prohibitionists in Milwaukee must 
receive either ridicule or abuse in no un- 
stinted measure. A vote for president was 
taken one day in the school attended by 
this little girl, and she alone of all the 
room full of children voted for St. John. 
The children laughed at her, pointed their 
fingers at her, (who has forgotten how 
hard it was to have the fingers of school- 
mates pointed at him in derision?) and she 
cried. After reaching home her brother 
told their mother how his sister had voted 
for St. John, and he laughed at her too, 
and she cried again. At bedtime the moth- 
er asked her little daughter why she voted 
for St. John, and the child answered: 

“Because I thought, from what people 
said of him, that he was the best man.” 

When the mother put the boy to bed, she 
asked him why he voted for Blaine, and he 
said: **Beeause the other fellows did.” 

Those children and the brave W. C. T. 
U. women have entirely convinced me that 
the we have woman suffrage the 
better. I used to hope that it would not 
come till women were better educated, till 
all women, or the great mass of women, 
were Lucy Stones or Susan B. Anthonys; 
but I am ready now to welcome it at once, 
and I think itis needed now. We need just 
the element of conscientiousness which 
most women have; we need such unselfish 
workers as are our woman suffrage leaders, 
our W. C, 'T’. U. women, our reform work- 
ers everywhere, to vote and work for puri- 
ty. We need voters who will ask for the 
right, not those who will vote with a domi- 
nant party because the ‘sother fellows do.” 
We need voters who, though defeated, 
will stand by their colors ‘‘just the same.” 

ALURA COLLINS. 

Mukwonago, Wis., Dec. 26, 1884. 
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THE TEARS OF OLD ) THANKSGIVINGS, 


respond- 


sooner 


It is 3 o’clock, P. M., of Thanksgiving, 
twenty years ago. Church has been over 
since one, and dinner since three, and 
skaters are beginning to glide upon a lake, 
Round and small is thisslake, and within 
town limits, yet in sight of the hills. Over- 
head is the gray sky. ‘The ladies wear 
mink furs, and hold the front breadths of 
their dresses coquettishly raised to display 
bright balmoral petticoats. A factory 
the making of these 
newly fashionable things is lazily puffing 
smoke in the distance. A heavy cape of 
sable or a grey squirrel cloak gives afew 
young women distinction. Little girls 
are brave in zephyr skating caps and ham- 
ster victorines. Skaters go well and ill, 
in the custom of all time. A young man 
of social prestige skates a married lady 
over the perfect ice. Her husband is ab- 
sent, and decorous, speaking looks are 
sometimes exchanged by bystanders as 
the couple wind in and out of different 
groups. A dowager of tremendous breadth 
stands upin her barouche sleigh, watching 
her many children{skate, and good-natured- 


ly speaking to a school principal. Young 
men kneel devotedly over skate straps, 


and balance their partners with some dif- 
ficulty afterwards. A few men in blue 
receive the usual deference paid soldiers; 
but uniforms are infrequent. Furloughs 
were difficult to obtain in the fall of *64. 
Drifting flakes of snow at last settle in 
too great numbers for comfort, and as the 
ice gets spread with a white coat, sleigh- 
bells jingle upon it, robes are tucked about 
the skaters, furs are drawn closely about 
throats, and the lake becomes abandoned to 
a fringe of small boys, who start up from 
all directions, and presently set a great 
bonfire blazing luridly; the materials are 
gathered in a mysterious way under the 
small creatures’ hands, coming from no 
whence, and springing into being in a 
twinkling. I, too, go in, and watch the 
flying little figures lighting their way with 
fire-brands. And when it is too dark to 
look, I take the algebra and slate witha 
Blimberish feeling that ‘‘we will now re- 
sume our studies.” Later, the wind has 
risen, and I lift the shade and gaze upon a 
whirling storm, through which the lower: 
ing bonfire gleams. Something young 
wild within me puts me en rapport with 
the wild night, and sombre stanzas of the 





Norman Baron and other lines of that ilk 
come to quick, thrilling remembrance. 
Uncle's iron-gray head is bent over his law 
papers, and his steadily-moving quill 
creaks in unison with grandmamma’s nee- 
dles, as she peacefully fits one in her knit- 
ting sheath, and pursues the even tenor of 
her stocking, The Harper's Weekly on the 
table is full of sketches from the front. 
The Tribune contains many columns of 
war correspondence, mingled with hints of 
future movements. ‘The old cat of my 
childhood is stretched at the edge of the 
hearth, where the warm stove luxuriously 
heats the rug. Troja fuit. All this is be- 
fore me, and I am twenty years away 
from that night, and a hundred miles 
from the old house! On the outside still 
waves the tree which often threw its shad- 
ow on my book and work. But the desk 
is a catchall of family trumpery, and 
where the briefs used to lie are school- 
books and library-books, and the last elec- 
tion extras. The quills are nowhere. I 
happened upon the cork inkstand last year 
in some litter. Grandmamma’s elbow- 
chair was broken and carried up garret 
the year of the Chicago fire. She did not 
need it. ‘The little girls towed up the lake 
on old Thanksgiving Day by good-natured 
gentlemen, are matrons, and I hear one and 
another of their children spoken of as of 
promise. The thin girl in sables married 
and died, and her husband has lost his 
“next.” The squire of the dame is a wrin- 
kled gentleman who serves in town offices. 
The dame herself is unmistakably old. 
The dowager in the sleigh has a girth now 
like Materna, and fame has come to one of 
her dark, restless little skaters. 

It is five minutes to nine in a town school- 
room the morning after Thanksgiving. It 
is ill lighted, for snow is falling fast and 
the house is in a purlieu. The tall stoves 
do not draw, and there is too much smoke. 
The boys are making a great deal of noise, 
which Cashman bustles in 
with the poker to coax the blaze. The 
master finishes a joke with the assistants, 
and takes the big dinner-bell on bis desk 
and rings it from the window. ‘The rest of 
the school troop in from late breakfasts. 
So the day’s work begins, and the class ia 
Xenophon is called. We have long recess 
this morning, to see the 3lst go away to 
the war. ‘othe old depot—[alack! it has 
been a freight house so long that itis a 
mere tradition to the chldren]—we slip and 
slide through snow like meal. A Demo- 
cratic crowd fills its platforms. ‘The poor- 
est jostle the rich. In the ladies’ room a 
brilliant woman in black, with ‘ta plain 
cross that on her breast she wore,” talks 
sparklingly tocheer up some oflicers’ wives. 
An open sleigh full of young belles is 
drawing up alongside the officers’ car. 
The regiment is coming down the wide 
street through the storm. An Irish wom- 
anis running by her man’s side, keeping 
his hand. A young fellow disregards a 
body-servant and carries his brother's 
heavy trunk to the baggage-car. ‘The men 
go aboard; the crowd instantly occupy the 
side tracks ; the young women in the sleigh 
wave handkerchiefs to the equally youth- 
ful captains and lieutenants. Just as the 
train starts, a countryman clambers up a 
ear-side and kisses his brother. Nobody 
laughs, ‘Then a long wavering cheer from 
the crowd as the wheels begin to turn, an 
unbroken line of waving caps from the 
car-windows ; and we children wawilllagty 
go back to the schoolhouse, 

Oh, where are the boys and girls of that 
morning? The prettiest girl has been a 
teacher so long that children probably 
class her with other well-preserved pieces 
of antiquity. Her very young sister who 
used to ‘‘yisit,”” and whose apron-strings 
had a limp tendency to fall apart, looks 
fullas old. The extremely handsome girl 
whose glossy curls were my private envy, 
is also a faded first assistant. ‘The shrewd 
boy, who usually had his way, is a Cali- 
fornia lawyer—not always carrying his 
points. ‘The good speaker works hard, but 
is not remarkable; the pale, refined fellow 
has not done much; the clever fellow of 
the school has not risen higher than the 
obscure “staff” of a paper. Eheu! How 
the years find us out, and pitilessly put us 
where we are fit to go, instead of where we 
would like to be! Itis a long process, this 
finding out that most of us have ambition 
without power, taste without talent, and it 
withers a good deal of us as the operation 
progresses. Oh for a day of that quiet, 
lazy, delicious life! ‘I think of my diffi- 
culties more than [ do of my sins.” The 
price of coal has an interest beyond a new 
story; my reading is the grocer’s bill and 
the butcher’s list; I sub-divide my means 
to obtain a vulgar fraction for my winter 
clothes; I cannot buy the new bookcase I 
long for, and Iam painfully conscious that 
I have not pictures of worth upon my 
walls, nor sufficiently good china. Every 
day is amazedly spent in a strange web of 
circumstances I would not have desired. 
And yet—when the fire in the furnace con- 

st SY? ie the soft warmth steals 
oko *| e, and dusk mercifully dims 
my undesirable carpets, and the children 
come to supper with the cheering facts 
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that this one has been one hundred all day, 
and that that one achieved glory in geog- 
raphy, and that the dunce did not fail; 
and when the new magazine opens at Ved- 
der’s wonderful work upon the Rubaiyat, 
understood and felt as 1 could not under- 
stand and feel in that other day—l! realize 
that my world has passed on. We have 
our compensations. 

My boys look up from the ** Recollections 
of a Drummer Boy,” and quiz me about 
those times till lam breathless. I look at 
my ‘“‘post-nati’’ with some wonder. Is it 
possible that I am so “far from the sailing 
day!” Into my mind darts sometimes that 
sure monitor of age—the swift thought 


“Will it be midnight or morning, 
And who will stand round my bier! 


Thanksgiving dinner is more elaborate 
than those which tasted very good to us; 
the flowers are more profuse, the fruit is 
more varied and delicious. Let us darken 
the dining-room, and illuminate with ta- 
pers and gas, and call in our fortunate lit- 
tle folks. 

We had, however, some things for our 
dinner they must do without. The latest 
bugle note of Whittier’s, the last poem by 
Longfellow, conned swiftly while we wait- 
ed for the bell, the news of a great victory 
read from the head of the table. And then 
the paper was folded and laid neatly down 
by the dear white old hands that ‘tare not.” 
These are thy gods, O American! How 
many infinitives has each verb in the active 
voice? Three, my dear! Where are your 
stockings which need mending? 

_ oo —— 


AN INFAMOUS TRAFFIC. 


Bupa-Perstu, Dec. 20, 1884.—The ac- 
tion of the Austrian vice-consul at Mar- 
seilles in sending back to their homes eight 
girls who were being exported for immor- 
al purposes has led to a startling discovery 
at Buda-Pesth. It has been ascertained 
that a regular traflic in Hungarian maid- 
ens has long been in existence, with head- 
quarters at Buda-Pesth, and has grown to 
large proportions. Some of these unfor- 
tunates have been decoyed to Brazil, as in 
the case of those who were intercepted at 
Marseilles last week, but most of them have 
been seut to Egypt to recruit houses of ill- 
fame at Cairo and Alexandria, or to be- 
come slaves in the harems of Egyptian 
beys and pashas. ‘The Austrian imperial 
government gained some knowledge of 
this infamous traflic a few months ago, and 
issued an order prohibiting the exportation 
of women to Egypt, unless each was ac- 
companied by some male relative or legal 
guardian. .Sinee this order has been en- 
forced, the agents of the Egyptian procu- 
reurs have adopted new tactics. ‘They 
now engage their victims to go to America 
for domestic service, assuring them that 
they will find good homes and situations, 
with the chance of marrying well and be- 
coming American ladies. Tickets for the 
passage to America are shown to the girls, 
and small amounts of money are given to 
them with which to purchase outfits. 
They leave Buda-Pesth in charge of the 
agents, but, as soon as they get beyond 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier, the route 
of the journey is changed, and they are 
shipped to Egypt. When they once ar- 
rive at Alexandria there is no further hope 
of their escape, and they are thenceforth 
fated to a life of the most debasing servi- 
tude. ‘These revelations have caused a 
tremendous sensation at Buda-Pesth, and 
several men and women alleged to be pro- 
cureurs have been arrested. 
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HUMOROUS. 


An advertisement | in an English book- 
seller’s window reads: ‘*Mill on Liberty. 
Ditto on the Floss.’ 


The inventor of the hand organ died 108 
years ago. Mark Antony was right when 
he decl lured that “the evil men io lives af- 
ter them.”—Lowell Citizen. 


An old Scotch dame refused to be com- 
forted by her pastor’s assurance that when 
he left she would have a better pastor as 
his successor. ‘*Na, na,’ she said. “I 
have seen fourteen changes in the minis- 
ters since I attended the kirk, and every 
one has been waur than anither.” 

Scene in a public office: Clerk.—Your 
name, please? “John Smith.” Ocecupa- 
tion? *Dry-goods merchant.” Residence? 
“8004 Beacon Street.” Clerk turns to the 
next gentleman and asks—Name please? 
**Michael Kilshaughnessy.”” Occupation? 
‘*Member of the Common Council.” And 
your saloon is located where? 


Young Artist (displaying his latest pic- 
tures)—Ya-as, art is a wonderful thing. 
Why, do you know that with a single dash 
of the brush I can change the face of a 
laughing child into that of a erying child? 
Cid party (who knows nothing of art)— 
Er—by hitting it with a brush? 


‘*Have you ever suffered from extreme 
thirst, Colonel?” ‘Yes, the Kentuckian 
replied. ‘LT have. I was in the southern 
part of ‘Tennessee some years ago on a sur- 
veying expedition for the government, and 
you may believe it or not, gentlemen, but 
for three days I hadn't a thing to drink ex- 
cept a pint bottle of furniture polish.” 
“No water to be had?” ‘Yes, there was 
plenty of water, but when a man is endur- 
ing the agonies of burning thirst he is not 
apt to pay much attention to personal 
cleanliness.”"—New York Sun. 
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CII LDREN’S COLUMN. 


A MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


The twins’ Sunday-school lesson that 
afternoon had been ‘*Paul’s First Mission- 
ary Journey.” They were so quict at tea- 
time that Aunt Clara, fearing they were 
ill, sent them to bed quiteearly. Nosoon- 
er were they left alone than Hettie exclaim- 
ed: 

**Nettie, let’s you and me be mission- 
aries.” 

‘That will be fun,” said Nettie. 
start right off to-morrow morning.” 

Hettie thought perhaps the fun would 
not be just of “Nettie’s sort, but she only 
said: **Where shall we go? Paul didn’t 
have to go very far from home, did he?” 

Nettie, a little troubled at this idea, 
slowly said, “I don’t know. But can't 
we be missionaries without going away 
off? I don’t believe [ want to goto Africa 
or Asia, Hettie,” raising herself up ou her 
elbow; “‘that’s a dreadful way off in the 
geography.” 

‘That's so,” replied Hettie; ‘‘but per- 
haps we won't have to stay away nights, 
anyway. We'll ask Aunt Clara.” 

* Yes, and if it’s too far ofl, she won't 
let us go.” And then they dropped to 
sleep. 

Aunt Clara, who had returned for some- 
thing, overheard what they had been say- 
ing. She smiled a queer little smile, nod- 
ded her head, and tiptoed away. 

Now the twins had a good many faults 
which Aunt Clara plainly saw. Rather 
wilful and selfish, they did not make them. 
selves useful very cheerfully. ‘They were 
always rushing headlong into plans, and 
then as quickly backing out when things 
went wrong. But their mamma was dead, 
and so Aunt Clara patiently tried every 
way to improve them. 

‘The next morning they told her, and she 
said they might be missionaries. and come 
home nights for a while. Then what a 
busy morning! They had not thought of 
any place to go, but Hettie said, **We'll 
have to get ready first, anyway.” 

So they stowed away tracts, old books, 
toys and garments; and Aunt Clara put in 
a feather duster, needle, thread, thimble, 
some liniment and flowers. ‘Just as if we 
were going to work,” whispered Nettie to 
her sister. 

Afternoon came, but how it rained! 

*We can’t go missionarying to-day,” 
cried both, dismally. 

‘“*As you are not expected anywhere to- 
day,” said Aunt Clara, *“tyou might play 
missionary and visit the family.” 

Their faces brightened. and a few min- 
utes later two little figures bearing a bas- 
ket stood at grandma’s door. 

‘‘We are missionaries,” Hettie began. 
**How is your rheumatism to-day, ma‘am ?” 

“Very bad, dear,” replied grandma. 
“Now, if I only had some liniment, it 
might help me.” 

As Hettie pulled out the bottle, she re- 
membered that she had frowned when ask- 
ed to go after it before dinner. 

‘*Perhaps you'd like some tracts,” said 
Nettie. 

“So I would, dear; but my old eyes 
could not read them, and I get right lone- 
some here all alone, just thinking.” Net- 
tie blushed, for she always pouted when 
sent to read to grandma, and hastily broke 
in with, **Missionaries always read to peo- 
ple.” And she read it aloud. 

**Now, that has done me so much good,” 
exclaimed grandma, while vainly trying to 
thread her needle. Hettie, who had been 
soberly watching her, and who usually 
called grandma’s needle a bether, rose 
softly, took it and threaded it, while Net- 
tie took out the flowers, which she remem- 
bered that grandma dearly loved, and 
placed them in a vase on the mantel. 

‘*How your bright eyes have cheered me 
up! Come often, dearies,” she said, as 
they left. 

‘*Yes, ma‘’am,” they replied with faces 
uncomfortably flushed. 

Brother Bob’s room was next; and what 
a room! “ed unmade, ashes, brooms, 
shoes, and garments all over, and Bob in 
the midst, without jacket or stockings, 
wearing his shabbiest pair of trousers, and 
mending. 

‘-Ilow do you do?” exclaimed Bob, look- 
ing up at them, as they entered the room. 
“On a missionary trip, are you? Why, of 
course, you can do something,” he replied 
in answer to Hettie’s questions. ‘*Here is 
my coat with a rip, and all my trousers 
want a button, and my socks—just look at 
them,” said Bob, as he held a very ragged 
pair of socks up to the light. Hettie took 
the pants out of his hand; and Bob, fish- 
ing out a handful of buttons, piled them, 
with several pairs of trousers, into Nettie’s 
lap. 

“Just excuse the looks of my room,” 
continued he; ‘*for my sisters have gone 
inissionarying among the heathens, and 
there is nobody to clean up.” 

The girls glanced at each other, as they 
remembered that they had not done their 
up-stairs work that morning, and how 
often they refused to mend for Bob. Now 
they worked with a will, and soon straight- 
ened all things, finding Aunt Clara’s con- 
tributions quite useful, and tucked the 
ragged garments into the basket. On 
leaving, Bob said gratefully, ‘ Tisn’t 
every boy that’s blessed with two sisters 
to missionary to him.” 

They laughed a little outside, and then 
started for Aunt Clara’s room. ‘Well, 
how do you like being missionaries?’ she 
said. 

“It's fun,” cried Nettie; 
missionary some.” 

“Yes.” broke in Hettie, ‘tand I guess 
they missionarie od some to us, too. Aunt 
Clara,” added she, ‘tI guess we ought to 
sti iy home and be real home missionaries. 

Aad Aunt Clara siniled that same queer 
smile, and replied, ‘That is the best kind 
of missionaries for little girls to be.”— 
Well-Spring. 
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100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s 

Sarsapacilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 


**Let’s 


or 


. 


“and we did 





as to strength and economy. 


Harp To Betrevs.—lIt is hard to believe that 
a& man was cured of a kidney disease after his 
body was swollen as big as a barrel and he had 
been given up as incurable and lay at death’s 
door. Yet such a cure was accomplished by 
Kidney-Wort in the person of M. M. Devereaux, 
of loma, Mich., who says: “After thirteen of 
the best doctors in Detroit bad given me up, I 
was cured by Kidney-Wort. I want every one 
to know what a boon it is.’’ 

- oe —— 


Why Is rr that the sale of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
continues at such a rapidly increasing rate? It is, 

lst: Because of the positive curative value of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla itself. 

2d: Because of the conclusive evidence of re- 
markable cures effected by it, unsurpassed and 
—- equalled by any other medicine. Send to 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., for book con- 
taining many statements of cures. 





THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY Mrs. CORNELIUS, 


The standard and authoritative work on the Econo- 
mies and requirements of Housekeeping and Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains Its position as the most reilable and economical 
guide. Price, $1 25; interleaved, $2. 


Published by 
THOMSON, BROWN & CO, 


For sale by all booksellers, 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and re wr < RY Oo: for our — 1 
ness in he rlocality, SALA to 
erence exch’d, GAY BROS. Ne t fF . + lay St., 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. 


Just out. ¢ jollestion of the best Piano Duets, by 
famous ¢ omposers; generally quite easy, and a good 
and entertaining book for all homes where there are 
two Piano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New, 


Immensely popular, All the best Minstrel, Planta- 
tation and Jubilee Songs, 


Musical Favorite. ) 

Gems of Strauss. Piano Music. 
Gems of the Dance. , 

Gems of English Song. 

Beauties of Sacred Song. > Y°Shisic. 
Franz’s Album of Songs, 


The above eight books are uniform in binding; each 
contains 200 to 250 sheet music size pages, and each 
costs, in Boards, 2, Cloth, ®2 50, Gilt, $3. 
STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONG. $1 50 
RHYMES AND TUNES. Boards, "$1 25, Cloth, 

$1 50, Gilt, $2. 

NORWAY MU SIC ALBUM. Boards, $2 50, Cloth, 
$3 00, Gilt, $4. 

Also 20 Vols. of Musical Literature, attractive, well 
bound, and interesting, among which are Ritter’s 
STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MUSIC, $2 50, and the 
Lives of the various Great Masters of Music, 

Also, many Christmas Carola. 

Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








KIDNEY-WORT 





DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KiDAE TD's asts 


ND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, oO 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors bong develope in Kidney gna Uri- 
nary Diseases, 
tion, Piles, or yy Raeumatism, eam Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
t= SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FLEE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in ashort time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RI IN & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
1 3 Send stamp for Diary A} manac for 1884, 














FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
LMC witd CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St 





FREE cossincn aa 


The proprietors of the largest card manufac- 
tory in Connecticut wishing to introduce their 
Agents’ Sample Book into every home at once, 
make the following liberal offer: The person ‘telling us the longest 
verse in the Bible before June Ist, 85, will receive a Solid Gold, 
y’s Watch worth $50, If there be more than one correct an- 
swer the od. will receive a stern-winding American Watch; the 3d. a 
key-winding Swiss Watch. Each person competing m ust end 25 cts. 
with their answer for which they will receive 2 Lady’s Water- 
proct wersamner Garments, 1 pack Hidden iz All Em- 
essed, Bird Mottoand Chromo V pene Conte wa their name on eack 
and our New Agents’ Sainple Boo! a Premium List of 100 
new styles of cards. CAPITOL ean re. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Ladies who appreciate Artistic . Design 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C, Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 

and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladics can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 
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HELIOTYPE 


ENGRAVINGS 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, finely finished 
and carefully chosen, and very suitable for the 
decoration of rooms when neatly framed; also 
for portfolios, and to be studied as types of urt. 
They contain the finest works of the ancient 
ITALIAN and GERMAN masters, and also the 
very choicest of modern FRENCH and BRIT- 
ISH pictures. They are printed with black ink, 
on heavy bevelled plate paper, 19x24 inches in 
size, and are sold for the remarkably low price of 


Fifty Cents Each. 


(A Number of Extra Large Sizes are One 
Dollar Each.) 


They have come very generally in use for the 
adornment of library and parlor walls. There is 
now a wide variety of subjects, including the 
master-pieces of ancient and modern art, relig- 
ious pictures, Madonnas, domestic scenes, land- 
scapes, battle-pieces, deer, dogs, and horses, and 
many others. 


No lovelier present could be devised than one 
(or a pair) of these lovely pictures neatly framed. 


THEY INCLUDE 


Saints, Madonnas, and Religious Subjects, by 
Raphael, Murillo, Correggio. 


Magnificent Greek and Latin Scenes, by Cabanel, 
Aubert, Bouguereau. 


Rural Landscapes, Farm Scenes, Harvest and 
the Seasons, by Alma-Tadema, Turner, Corot 
and Millet. 


Domestic Groups, Fireside Episodes, and Bits of 
Home-Life, by Meyer Von Bremen, Millais, 
Lefebvre. 


Dogs, Deer, Calves, Birds, by “Landseer, Doug- 
las, Riviere. 


Horses, Sheep, and Cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, 
Chialiva, Schreyer. 


Celebrated Portraits by Gainsborough, Durer, 
Van Dyck. 


Reproductions of Famous Recent Works of Car- 
olus Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Leighton, De 
Neuville, Dubufe, Makart, Millais, Meissonier, 
Fromentin, and other illustrious contemporary 
artists. 





Descriptive Catalogues of 48 pages, describing 
each picture, sent free by mail to any one. He- 
liotypes sent, securely wrapped and postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


JAMES R. O8G00D & CO'S 
HELIOTYPE ART-GALLERY, 


213 and 215 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.3 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 
With Portrait and numerous designs by = :Il-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and taste y bound. 
Cloth, $5; merocco or tree calf, $10. 








Hawthorne’s Wonder Books. Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.8. Cuuncn. Tastefully bound, $250. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, By OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, In “American Men of Letters” Series. 
With Portrait. $1 25. 


John Adams, By Joun T. MORSE, JR., author of 
“Life of Jefferson,”etc. In “American Statesman” 
Series. $125. 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G. Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents, 


TwoCompton Boys. By AUGUsTUs Horrin. Il- 
lustrated by the author. $150. 

Recollections of Auton House. A charming 
book for children, By AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. Fully 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $1 25. 

The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E. SCUDDER 
author of the previous Bodley books. Lilustrated. 
$1 0. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides making Money. BY JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25, 

Onthe Threshold. A noble book for young people, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightful and admirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition. $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Dogs Mission. 

New editions of these charming books for children, 
by Mrs. Stowk. Illustrated, $125 each. 

In War Time. A-Novel. By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 
author of ‘*The Hill of Stones,” $125. 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W. 
H. Brsuop, author of “The House of a Merchan. 
Prince,” etc. $125. 

A Country Doctor. A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWE?T, author’of “Deephaven,” etc. $125. 

In The Tennessee Moontains, Eight remark- 
able short stories. By CHARLES EGRERT CRADOCK, 
$125. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Also SERIAL STORIES by MRS, OLIPHANT 
HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CHAS. 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





SERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money-or- 
der, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The “Wonderful Christmas Number Now Ready 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ONLY $3 A YEAR, 

“ORR . § in pleasure-givine. 
FOREMOST ¢ in practical helping. 
FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS, 

Made by L. l’rang & Cv., from water-color by Lungren 
WONDERFUL CHERISTMASES OF OLD, 
By H. Butterworth; 10 historic pictures by Lungren 
CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE, 

Two articles; 20 drawings by Joseph Pennell. 
STRONG SERIALS: 


Down the Rorine.. -Charles Egbert Craddock 
In Lelaler’« Times .... ..... Elbridge S. Brooks 
a see Miadien & Set} Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
The Bubbling Usnget.. . Lizzie W. Champney 
MONEY PRIZES: 
16 cash prizes, in 4 series, open to all sabseribers, 
FULL PROSPECTUSES 
Of five Popular Magazines sent on application, 


BABYLAND, 


& cts. a Number ; 50 cts. a year. 


10 cts. a Number; $1 a year. 


THE PANSY, 


10 cts. a Number; $1 a year, 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


7 cts. a Number; 75 cts, a year. 





Address the ublishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass., U, 8. A. 


NEW BOO KS. 


Anchor, By Mrs, 8. R. Graham Clark........... $150 


A Hedge Fence. By Pansy. ccoscee 6D 
How They Went te Europe. “By Margaret 
Sidney. 100 
Dean Stanley. with. the c ‘hildren. ‘By Mrs. 
cds SUE xtcn utccccuas. ackecueeaa@rasbeane 100 
Milly’ 8 Tittle Wanderer. By Mrs. Suste heal 
BONOS « cen cocvcccss cocscee: seccecee ° 125 
Soldier and Servant. by Ella M "faker. — 
The Triple EF. By Mrs. 8. RK. Graham Clark... 150 
Pleasant Authors, By Amada B. Harris...... 100 
An Endless Chain. By l’ansy................ 150 
Margie’s Mission. By Marie Oliver.......... 150 
Right to the Point. By Kev. Theodore L. 
PAVIOT, ED.BDe cces ceccocese. +++ e00ces - 100 


Tales of the Pathfinders, By Arthur. ‘ “ilman 100 
Plucky Boys. By the eather = "oote a Hattie, 








Gentlemaao,” and others.. 150 
Side by Side. By Pansy.. ‘ aad €0 
Story of Paff. By Mrs. C. M. ‘Livingston. eveces 60 
Our Business Boys, By Rev. F. E, Clark.... © 
New Year’s Tangles, By Pansv.. séeeeens 100 
Living Truths, From Charles Kingsley. coos BOO 


Not of Man, but of Ges. By Rev, Jaco 
M. Manning, DD. eevee 125 
Life of Paul, By Rev. ‘D. i. ‘Taylor... coccccccccse BHO 
Cambridge Sermons, By Rev. Alex. MeKen- : 
BO, DeDececcccccscece 00 p0ccee ceeseccoosecnces cose b 
Bremen Lectures. On Fundamental Religious 
luestions by Eminent muvegeen Devanen. 
EW Edition) ....-cceceeecesres coeeee 150 
mew to Learn and Earn: Halt Hours in 
some Helpful Schools.......+ +0000. cocccce 150 
Health | and Strength sn Doe for. ‘Girls, 
rth Mary J. Satford, M.D., ane Mary E, 
OM. o cecccccecovcsocccococcee eoccovcceoccoce 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Illustrated catalogues free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
82 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, Tue Rosinson Crusoe OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By Dove.as FrRazAR. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, ia able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had bis wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 


munitions. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75¢. Completing’the FLaxie Friz- 
ZLE Stories, which are pow issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEEN. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Unitorm with “LirrLe Prupy Stories,” “Dorry 
Dimpce Srories,” “Litre Prupy’s FLyaway’ 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN, 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 


By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 








LITTLE PiTrcHeRs. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: ‘It is a charm- 
ing story. It hs 18 a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the re ade “r to its end, 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
Mapes AND EXPRESSION. 
By E. N. Krrey, Teacher of San High School, 
Ly + 12mo. Cloth, $1 2 


A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 
By G. HaMLEN. Little’Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Louisa P, 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents, 


By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES ; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of THe Boat-BUILDER’s 
SERIES, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
ALL ApDRIFT, 8NuG HARBOR, SQUARE AND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in his own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, 
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The Woman's Journal. 
in BOSTON. JANUARY 3, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

wWetters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3635, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. wemey sent in letters not regis- 

ve risk of the sender. 
ig th are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subscriptions “ to forwars money for the ensu- 
year without waiting for a bill. f 

“Er receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
frst subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 

elved. 
. Papers are forwarded until an order ts received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages ts 
made. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


The WoMmAN’S JOURNAL sends its New 
Year's greeting to every one of its read- 
ers. They are widely scattered in the va- 
rious States from Maine to California, in 
England, in Europe, and in the islands of 
the sea. To each one it is safe to say, we 
are a whole year nearer the sure victory 
which awaits us than we were twelve 
months ago. 

During the year, a large number of our 
comrades have fallen by the way, but a 
still larger number of new workers have 
joined the ranks, and the work has not 
flagged ; on the contrary, there have at no 
time been so many agencies actively on 
the side of equal rights for women as 
there are now. 

In the first place, the newspaper press 
lends itself more than ever to the service 
of our cause. Not only are the reports of 
meetings fairly made, but a number of pa- 
pers devote a column or two to this spe- 
cial subject. 

In Indiana the Indianapolis Sunday Sen- 
tinel has a department edited by Mrs. Flor- 
ence M. Adkinson, and the Sunday Times 
has another edited by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall. In Illinois the Jnter-Ocean keeps 
up the ** Woman's Kingdom,” which was so 
long edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, and the Galva Weekly News has a 
column, In Minnesota Mrs. H. Gallinger 
has a column in the Temperance Re- 
view, for the suffrage association. In 
Iowa the Cedar Rapids Transcript is 
made the organ of the State association. 
In Michigan the Manistee Standard and 
the White Water Register, and in Ohio the 
Toledo Journal, have each a department 
free to our cause. In Pennsylvania, 
the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette gives a 
column to Matilda Hindman, and the Dela- 
ware County Republican opens one for the 
interests of women. The Lincoln (Kan- 
sas) Beacon has acolumn. Besides these 
there are the regular weekly papers: The 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, now entering its 
sixteenth year; the New North-West, edit- 
ed by Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway in 
Portland, Oregon; Our Herald, by Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, at Lafayette, Indiana. 
Then there is in Nebraska the Woman’s 
Tribune, a monthly, by Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby. There may be others that do not 
occur to us. But these fifteen papers must 
reach a multitude of readers with argu- 
ment and entreaty for justice to women. 
This is an invaluable force. Besides this 
there are occasional friendly items in local 
papers which have great influence. The 
Polk County (lowa* Society has free ac- 
cess to the columns of many of its county 
papers either for articles or reports, and so 
has the Painesville (Ohio) Society to one 
or more papers. The Spirit of Kansas at 
Topeka has just opened a column to record 
the work of women, but also with a free 
lance for or against the ballof for woman. 
It asks for reports of suffrage work. The 
Topeka Times has a column headed ‘Col- 
umbia’s Daughters,”’ with the motto ‘*The 
Ballot for every Citizen.” 

Great aid is given to the suffrage move- 
ment by strong editorials from the popu- 
lar press. Many clergymen are on our 
side. Women are taking their own part 
as never before; young men and women 
are joining the suffrage ranks. Clubs and 
Leagues are being formed. ‘The great 
army of temperance workers is accepting 
the idea of the ballot for women. Friends 
multiply. Are we not entitled to congrat- 
ulate ourselves? Let us wish each other a 
happy New Year, and bend to our work 
with fresh courage. Le 8. 

nn 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting in this city, commencing Tuesday 
evening, the 27th inst., at 7.30 o’clock, and 
continuing on Wednesday, the 28th, at 
10.30 A. M.; 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Tuesday evening will be devoted to ad- 
dresses; Wednesday morning to reports 
of State work, and that done by the differ- 
ent clubs; Wednesday afternoon to reso- 
lutions and addresses and election of offi- 
cers. Special addresses Wednesday even- 
ing. Suffrage clubs and those who have 
individual work to report should be present 
on Wednesday morning, prepared to report 
their own work, and thus encourage others 
to follow good examples. 

Friends of suffrage throughout the State 





are earnestly requested to attend this 
meeting. The advance of our cause dur- 
ing the past year has been very great. 
This fact should give fresh hope and 
spirit, and make this annual gathering 
one of the very best. 
Particulars as to speakers will be given 

hereafter. 

Wa. LLoyp GARRISON, JR., 

LUCY STONE, 

Joun L. WHITING, 

Committee of Arrangements. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE, 





The next suffrage sociable will be held 
in the Meionaon, on Thursday evening, 
January 29th, the day after the Annual 
Meeting. It is hoped that those in attend- 
ance at the meeting will be able to remain 
over for this social occasion, which is al- 
ways agreeable and profitable. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual meeting Jan- 
uary I4and 15, at Barton Landing. Mrs. 
M. L. T. Hidden, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
Miss Laura Moore, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, and others, will 
take part in the meeting. 
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THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Kansas Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting at Topeka, 
Jan. 15 and 16, 

Auxiliary societies are urged to send 
full delegations. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. Entertainment for dele- 
gates and friends has been provided at re- 
duced rates at the St. James Hotel, where 
a committee will await them. Executive 
Committees will meet at ten o’clock each 
morning in their respective rooms at the 
hotel, and public sessions will be held at 2 
P. M. and7 P. M. at the G. A. R. Hall. 

By order of Herrra P. MANSFIELD, 


President. 
-o-9—___—__— 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The next annual meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Washington, Jan. 20, 21, and 22. 

Among the speakers expected are Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Laura De Force Gordon, Virginia L. Mi- 
nor, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Emma C. Bascom, 
Helen M. Gougar, May Wright Sewall, 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, Harriette R. Shattuck, Phebe W. 
Couzius, Mary E. Haggart, the Rev. 
Olympia Brown Willis, Belva A. Lock- 
wood, and Sallie Clay Bennett. 

Dues and contributions should be sent 
at once to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford. Letters to be read at the Con- 
vention, and reports of officers who can- 
not be present, must be sent as early as 
Jan. 15 to Miss Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. 
Spofford and Miss Anthony may both be 
addressed at the Riggs House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
+e He —-- 

THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN UPON MAURICE. 


‘Whatever I know,” wrote Frederick 
Denison Maurice in 1840 to his wife, ‘‘ex- 
cept as to its outward expression, has come 
to me much more from women than men; 
[I am certain they have taught me the 
deepest wisdom.” 

The exception which Maurice makes as 
to the ‘“‘expression” of thought and wis- 
dom is very suggestive of the different 
methods then and now greatly pursued in 
the education of the two sexes. It would 
indeed be wonderful if women as ordinari- 
ly trained could compete in language, in 
form and sequence of statement, with men 
familiar with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
besides being thoroughly conversant with 
that mighty product of many minds of 
many races, their own English tongue. 
Scholars thus trained have learned how the 
spirit of man has discovered diverse ways 
to utter itself, and knowing how the 
thought which bafiles expression in one 
language is syllabled in another, they are 
enabled to turn back to the English words 
which at first refused to lend themselves 
to the idea that struggled in dumb agony 
in the mind, and thrust into those words a 
meaning unknown before, yet one so clear 
that “the who runs may read.” Women 
have had little of this sort of education, 
and naturally it was in quite other ways 
that the womanly influence came into 
Maurice’s life to help him. 

The nature of Maurice was eminently 
religious. His thought began and ended 
in the conception of an inherent union be- 
tween God and the human creature, which 
he believed was confirmed and attested by 
the ordinances of the Church. He took on 
the one hand the Quaker doctrine of the 
indwelling Spirit,—the Inner Light,—and 
on the other side, he accepted the affirma- 
tion of the Church as a spiritual institu- 
tion, whose existence does not depend on 
the wills or acts of men. He considered 
these two as complementary truths, which 
constituted the basis of theology upon 











which all moral life should rest. He op- 
posed parties in the church and sects out- 
side of it. 

Late in his life Maurice wrote to his son 
that even in his horror of partisanship, he 
had known himself to be in danger of 
attaching himself to a party which should 
inscribe ‘*no party” on its flag. He adds, 
“Our common dread of the Liberals, the 
Evangelicals, and the High Church school 
might have bound me slavishly to their 
modes of thinking. if God had not given 
me a nearer friend who understood me 
better than they understood me, or than I 
understood myself. Your mother knew 
the secrets of true churchmanship better 
than any of my male acquaintances, and 
oh, how much better than I did! She and 
your second mother have shown me how 
much a married man may be, if he will.” 

Maurice was married twice, and his pub- 
lished letters to both his wives show what 
complete religious unity there was in his 
home. There was fulfilled the dream he 
cherished for the church and the Christian 
society, for his dream extended to all the 
relations of society. Believing all men to 
be rightful claimants of God’s love, if they 
would only themselves seek for that love, 
he aspired to a social order which should 
recognize and express this common rela- 
tion to God, and thus he became a Chris- 
tian Socialist, and a seeker after co-opera- 
tion. ‘These were the practical forms in 
which the “haunting desire for unity” 
sought to make itself real. His son, who 
is his biographer, traces the germ of this 
desire, or rather, he finds the influences 
which fostered the growth of this germ, 
in the moral conditions which surrounded 
his childhood and boyhood. As these con- 
ditions arose mainly from the thoughts and 
actions of some remarkable sisters, and 
from the direction naturally given to the 
young man’s mind by the sympathy of his 
affeetions, if not of his intellect, with a cer- 
tain religious timidity which saddened his 
mother’s soul, we may find it interesting to 
follow the story of Maurice's life back to 
its earlier days, and see how it was that 
the impetuous power of certain women 
helped to bend his mind into the shape 
which was shown through all his after 
life. We will therefore consider in anoth- 
er article the account given of Maurice’s 
sisters. LILLIE B. C. WYMAN. 
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THE WAY THE WIND BLOWS. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is said ‘straws show the way the wind 
blows,” and in our cause it is often pleas- 
ant to realize the direction. On my re- 
turn home from the Chicago Convention, 
I stopped at my old home at Dwight. My 
niece begged me to gowith her to the High 
School for an hour or two on Friday after- 
noon. I did so, and listened to a spirited 
debate on woman’s right to vote. But 
preceding this debate there was an elec- 
tion. The senior class is organized into a 
literary society, and the exercises were all 
in their hands. The president of the so- 
ciety took charge of the audience, and the 
teacher retired and sat as an auditor. The 
order seemed almost perfect. The election 
was by ballot, and it is fair to presume 
that there are not a dozen men in that 
community who could preside over an 
election with greater dignity and propriety 
than the young maiden who occupied the 
chair. When the ballots were called for, 
the young ladies and gentlemen walked 
forward and deposited their ballots, and 
the vote was duly counted and announced. 

I thought, as I watched these young 
people, how easily and naturally they were 
beginning to exercise the right of suffrage. 
Girls trained in a school like this will 
never think it strange or unwomanly to 
exercise the right of franchise. The good 
people of Illinois seem to receive the idea 
as a matter of course. ‘hey feel that it 
is coming, and treat the advocates of the 
question with a generous hospitality of 
soul not always encountered in the East. 
I felt that, last summer, on my return. I 
had searcely reached my old home at 
Dwight before one of the ministers called 
to insist that I should occupy the pulpit of 
his church on Sunday evening, and the 
people came from far and near and filled 
the house as it is seldom filled. They did 
not seem to fear the conclusions that the 
new premises called for. So of adjacent 
towns. They were eager for the presenta- 
tion of the doctrine. On the cars, as I 
was returning from one of my Sunday 
meetings, [ met an old acquaintance, who, 
almost thirty years ago, quite hesitated to 
introduce me to an audience, he being an 
officer in one of our public institutions. 
He was then a slender, graceful young 
man, somewhat filled with the importance 
of his own manhood. Now he was a 
broad-chested man in the fulness of his 
prime. He had changed so much that I 
did not at first recognize him, but he gener- 
ously came to me, and said :—*‘If you will 
come to our place now, I will not hesitate 
to introduce you to an audience; I have 
grown broader since I saw you, mentally 
as well as physically. Indeed, I have 





come to believe that there will be no end 





of good resulting from the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. We need her in all the 
departments of life, and most especially 
in government.” I said to myself, **After 
many days.” We need not fear to cast our 
bread upon the waters. 

Yesterday I met our Presbyterian min- 
ister, and as allusion was made to the Chi- 
cago Convention, he said it did seem as 
though we need not fear to admit women 
into politics when they constituted so 
large a majority in the church, and so 
small a minority in the penitentiary. ‘*In- 
deed,” he continued, “tin our churches 
they have the right of suffrage, and actu- 
ally the control of the polity of the church 
is in their hands.” 

‘And yet,” I said, ‘you have not so far 
seen fit to ordain them as preachers of the 
gospel.” He looked a little confounded. 
I said, ‘*‘ When we lay justice to the line and 
judgment to the plummet, it will cut 
througk some strangely unnoted preju- 
dices.” ‘“True—true,”’ he said, as he walk- 
ed away. I saw that the question of wom- 
an’s standing in the church was receiving 
an amount of thought and consideration 
truly encouraging. May the day soon be 
ushered in that shall behold the end of all 
unrighteousness. H. M. T. C. 

Dwight, Livingston Co., Lil. 
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MORAL EDUCATION LECTURES. 


The Moral Education Association of 
Massachusetts has long been doing an im- 
portant work in bringing before the public, 
by means of its various lectures, the ne- 
cessity of moral education in -relation to 
the life of the individual and of society. 
Lately, Miss Georgiana Davis, the forme, 
Secretary of the Association, has been able 
to resume her work with it, and is now 
ready to address clubs or parlor meetings 
on behalf of such education. Arrange. 
ments for such meetings can be made with 
the special committee having the matter in 
charge, Miss Georgiana Davis, 52 Chambers 
St., Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 155 Boylston 
St., Mrs. A. A. Fellows, 61 Market St., Cam- 
bridgeport. 
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PROSPECTS IN NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At last we have the official list of the 
new Assembly, settling the doubtful cases 
and fixing the complexion of the body. 
Seventy-three are Republicans, fifty-five 
Democrats. Fifty-one were members last 
winter, nine more of previous Assemblies, 
and sixty-eight are wholly new men. Of 
the sixty old members, thirty-five (seven- 
twelfths) are known friends of political 
justice for women; twenty-one (four- 
twelfths) have been opposed, though some 
of them have changea their attitude lately ; 
the other four (one-twelfth) have no rec- 
ord. Exactly forty-three of the members 
are now known to be friendly; about 
twice the number which we claimed last 
year and previously. ‘The number of those 
who have been requested by conventions 
of their constituents, held and addressed 
by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, to support 
the bill, added to the forty-three known 
friends, should give us the sixty-five votes 
needful to pass the measure. 
almost certainly be added, from counties 
which have always voted with us, eleven 
members; making fifty-four on whom we 
can reasonably count, and leaving but 
twenty to be gained to secure a suflicient 
margin to allow for unavoidable absences 
on the third reading roll-call. If the new 
members vote in anything like the same 
proportion as the old ones, success is sure. 
Of the forty-three known friends, twenty- 
tive are Republicans and eighteen Demo- 
crats, showing about an equal proportion 
of each party. Against the forty-three 
known friends elected, there are seventeen 
known opponents. Of these, thirteen are 
Republicans and only four Democrats. Of 
those who voted with us last spring, 
twenty-seven are re-elected; of those who 
voted wrong, but eighteen. Four of these 
were friends misled by the talk of ‘“‘uncon- 
stitutionality ;” so the numbers stand: 
ayes re-elected, thirty-one; noes re-elect- 
ed, fourteen! Nearly half the total num- 
ber voting with us are re-elected; of the 
sixty-one who voted no, but eighteen. All 
but one of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee who reported and voted against 
the bill are out, as are our leading oppo- 
nents, House, of New York, and Westfall, 
of Washington Co., who we took particu- 
lar care should not go back. Broome Co. 
returns our eloquent and courageous 
friend, Presiding Elder William H. Olin, 
of Binghamton; Columbia, our faithful 
helper John C. Hogeboom; Chenung, Jo- 
nas S. Van Duzer, for whose renomination 
Mrs. Blake personally worked in Elmira. 
Poughkeepsie sends our tried supporter 
Edward B. Osborne, Mrs. Helen M. Loder’s 
representative. Erie Co. voted last spring 
one aye, four noes. Our State Convention 
at Buffalo had a local effect this fali; the 
one aye, Timothy W. Jackson, is returned, 
all the noes are retired. Kings Covnty re- 
turns six of her nine ayes, and reti-es both 
her noes. We made a special attack on 
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the fourteen noes from New York; 
only four of them come back. ‘The 
two ayes from Onondaga—Francis Hend- 
ricks and Conrad Shoemaker—are return- 
ed; the one no, James Geddes, is dropped. 
Ontario comes back into line, returning 
after a year’s absence our valued and 
much-missed friend, John Raines. Troy 
sends back our labor reform friend, James 
P. Hooley, who is true to the rights and 
interests of workingwomen as well as of 
workingmen. Suffolk, supposed to be the 
most backward county in the State, never- 
theless re-elects that true friend of free- 
dom, Simeon 8. Hawkins. Schenectady, 
which is said to contest the palm of conser- 
vatism with Suffolk, elects an avowed 
friend of suffrage, Edward D. Cutler, over 
our opponent John W. Veeder. Yates 
likewise elects Clark E. Smith over Henry 
C. Harpending. Westchester returns our 
tried and brave helper Gen. James W, 
Husted, who stands a good chance to be 
speaker. His leading competitor, George 
L. Erwin, of St. Lawrence, spoke and 
voted with us last spring. New York 
sends back James Oliver, whose district 
contains the largest number of poor work- 
ingwomen, and whois manfully true to 
the rights and interests of the disfranchised 
and suffering, by an almost unanimous 
vote of his district. It also returns Solo- 
mon D. Rosenthal, the young Israelite who 
did himself honor last year by showing sym- 
pathy with the oppressed women, and who 
isa great improvement on his predecessor, 
Louis Cohen; and it gives to our eloquent 
and long-time champion, Major James 
Haggerty, one of the largest pluralities re- 
ceived by any member. 

Thus the prospect is brighter than ever 
before, and the inducements to work are 
greater. One of the greatest difficulties thus 
far has been that many of our own people 
have not believed that success is practica- 
ble. Had all believed this, and worked 
for success as they work for their church- 
es, their societies, and their business, we 
could have succeeded years ago. 

‘The above showing should convince the 
most half-hearted or timid, and stimulate 
them to labor. All, however humble, can 
help. Let every friend of the cause at once 
see or write the member (or members) of 
Assembly from his or her county, and ask 
him or them to use every influence for the 
woman suffrage bill, and inform the writer 
of the result. Then get every one else 
who can be induced to do so, to speak or 
write in the same way. 

There is a misunderstanding in a New 
York letter in your late issue, about the 
woman suffrage bill’s history, which needs 
correction. 

1. Mrs. Stanton did not say in her speech 
before the Legislature in 1867, that women 
were “unconstitutionally disfranchised 
. , : ’ 
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Introauceu tu ble WNEW LUIK 
in that year to that effect. 

4. The discovery that the Legislature 
has full power to put women on the same 
footing with men at the polls was made in 
1880 by the writer. The school suffrage 
act had just passed, but Governor Cornell 
and other friends feared that the act was 
unconstitutional. A supplementary Dill, 
being passed by the Assembly, was recon- 
sidered and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, avowedly because of such doubts. 
The chairman of that Committee, Hon. 
George L. Terry, of Washington County, 
the author of the bill thus referred, Hon. 
Charles 8S. Baker, of Rochester (now State 
Senator and Congressman elect), and other 
members, requested the undersigned, who 
had been in charge of the school suffrage 
bill, to make a special examination of the 
constitutional question. He devoted sey- 
eral days to close study of the matter, and 
to his surprise found that there was no 
constitutional obstacle to the Legislature’s 
enfranchising any innocent person. He so 
reported to the committee, and this re- 
port produced great astonishment, inso- 
much that the committee (Major William 
D. Brennan, of Franklin Co., in the chair) 
requested him to furnish them a brief on 
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the subject. This brief was submitted to 
them February 18, 1880, and has since 
formed the basis of legislative work. The 
committee reported the first bill based 
thereon May 24, 1880; and this original 
bill then drawn by the writer is the one 
stated in last week’s communication to be 
now in circulation as a novelty. Other 
bills have since been substituted for it, as 
experience has indicated improvements 
from year to year, and a better one than 
any heretofore drawn will be presented to 
the new Legislature. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX,. 

55 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
SS — 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





NEW York«K, JAN, 1, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As the opening of the new year is prop- 
erly the time for reminiscences, this is an 
appropriate moment for a brief review of 
the different forms of legislative action 
which have been attempted by the woman 
suffragists of this State. Pleas had been 
made from time to time in the early years 
of the agitation by Ernestine L. Rose, Mrs. 
Stanton, and others, but I will not attempt 
to recall anything previous to my own per- 
sonal knowledge. 

In 1873, arguments were made before the 
constitutional commission then in session 
in Albany, praying for an amendment to 
the Constitution, striking out the word 
“male” as a qualification for voters, and 
later in the same winter I delivered an ad- 
dress before the judiciary committee of the 
Assembly, asking for the same measure— 
I alone! By a series of accidents and mis- 
understandings the other and older speak- 
ers who were expected were not present, 
and, when the hour came for the hearing, 
I found myself the only representative of 
the cause. Never had I felt so young in 
my life! Not even as a débutante of sixteen 
had I such an overwhelming sense of 
“voungness” as when I found myself 
alone to argue this great reform before 
that important body. 

However, this is not intended for special 
personal reminiscences, and on this occa- 
sion, as usual, the amendment was re- 
ported adversely from both bodies. 

In °74 a bill was introduced asking that 
the women of the State be relieved from 
the payment of taxes until they were per- 
mitted to vote; of course this was simply 
for agitation, and it is hardly necessary to 
add that the bill was lost in Committee of 
Ways and Means to which it was referred. 

In °75 a presidential suffrage bill was in- 
troduced, argued ably, referred to com- 
mittee, and declared ‘‘unconstitutional.” 
In ’76, a presidential year, the same plea 
was aga’ urged. and for the first time the 
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the Senate, and a presidential suftrage bill 
was lost. 

In ’8l1 a woman suffrage bill claiming 
the right under Sec. 1 of Art. 1 of the con- 
stitution was brought to a vote in the As- 
sembly, the result standing ayes 59, noes 
54, a majority of all present, but not a 
constitutional majority of 65. 

In °82 the same measure, although pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Russell, received a vote of 
54 ayes to 59 noes. 

In °83 a constitutional amendment was 
passed in the Senate, and in the fall every 
effort was made to defeat Mr. Russell for 
re-election as Attorney-General. Judge 
O’Brien was chosen in his place. 

This year, 84, with a friendly Governor 
and Attorney-General, a suffrage bill was 
again introduced, argued repeatedly, and 
finally lost, by a vote of 57 ayes to 61 noes. 

This brief résumé will show that both 
presidential and municipal suffrage have 
been attempted in this State, but that such 
bills are always met with precisely the 
Same objection that is made to the full suf- 
frage bill, viz.: that they are ‘‘unconstitu- 
tional.” This being the case, as we are 
forced in any event to meet this argument, 





it seems wiser to fight for the greater 
measure than to go through the same con- 
tention for the lesser ones. K. tm Be 
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A FINE CONCERT. 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. 
Arthur P. Ford, who has been at work ar- 
ranging conventions and meetings for the 
Association, is preparing a concert to be 
given in the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday evening, January 13, at 7.30 
o'clock. For this occasion the services of 
the Park family have been tendered. This 
family consists of seven performers, who 
have given much satisfaction and pleasure 
to audiences in and around Boston, and are 
well known to many concert-going people. 
In addition to the above attraction, Mrs. 
Helen E. H. Carter, soprano, and Mr. T. 
P. Ryder, accompanist, have been secured, 


“thus completing a list so attractive that a 


full attendance is sure to be present. 
Tickets are for sale at this office and by 
Mr. Ford, at 35 cents; reserved seats 50 
cents each. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 

Rey. William Henry Channing, who died 
in London, Tuesday, the 23d inst., was born 
in Boston in 1810. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1829, and at the Cambridge 
Divinity School in 1833, and was ordained 
at Cincinnati in 1835, 

The friends of woman suffrage are per- 
sonally bereaved by his death. In the 
early stages of the movement, when it cost 
something for a minister to ally himself 
with it, Mr. Channing attended the conven- 
tions, took part in the proceedings, and 
gave the wealth of his influence by speech 
and pen and presence. In 1853, he stood 
with Antoinette Brown when a howling 
mob, mostly of clergymen, refused her the 
rights of a delegate in the World’s Temper- 
ance Convention. His report to those who 
sent him shows how his soul was stirred 
by the shameful proceeding. He signed 
the call for the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention in Massachusetts, held in Worces- 
ter in 1850. He went to Liverpool in 1857, 
to preach as successor to James Martineau, 
but returned to preach in Washington dur- 
ing the war. He has resided in Liverpool 
during the last ten or twelve years. He 
came to this country in 1880, and attended 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Worcester 
Convention. He urged the peerage of 
women with men, and renewed his pledge 
of loyalty to the cause, of which he was a 
true friend and co-worker with English 
suftragists. 

Mr. Channing was a member of the 
Brook Farm Association, and greatly inter- 
ested in the co-operative movement. He 
wrote much in magazines, and with James 
Freeman Clarke and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son he wrote the life of Margaret Fuller. 
But his best contribution to the world was 
his own beautiful, pure life. L. 8. 


——_____—_ $9-@-9——$_—_______— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The young women carry off nearly all 
the first honors in this year’s art examina- 
tions at McGill University in Montreal. 

Vick’s Magazine for December is a mar- 
vel of beautiful illustration and useful in- 
formation, valuable for every florist. 

The St. Louis jail has had 1,602 inmates 
in the last year, of whom four-fifths were 
men. 

A petition for woman suffrage has been 
circulated through Cataumet and part of 
Pocasset, which received nearly 100 signa- 
tures. 

The decision of Columbia University at 
Washington to admit women to the study 
of medicine was made in response to the re- 
quest of the faculty of the medical depart- 
ment. 

The daughters of Robert F. Wallcut have 
selected about forty volumes from the li- 
brary of their father, such as are suitable 
for the Meadville Theological Library, and 
have presented them to that institution. 

The Central Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Chicago, Dec. 30, addressed 
a letter to the ladies of Chicago requesting 
them not to give wine to their guests on 
New Year’s Day. 

A reception was given to Rev. William 
J. Potter, at New Bedford, Dec. 29, upon 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church, which was largely attended. 

The Youth's Companion mentions, as the 
three most noteworthy Americans who 
have died during the past year, Wendell 
Phillips, Judge Folger, and Senator An- 
thony. These gentlemen were all friends 
of woman suffrage. 

The funeral of Mrs. Lucia W. Roebling, 
the widow of John A. Roebling, the orig- 
inal engineer of the East River bridge, and 
her husband’s capable assistant after he 
was disabled, was held Wednesday, at St. 
Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
West Eighteenth Street. 
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The Geauga (O.) Republican printed en- 
tire the admirable address of Mrs. C. R. 
Farr, made before the Painesville Equal 
Suffrage Society atits late annual meeting. 

The Liberty bell is going to the New 
Orleans Exhibition in charge of a commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia City Council. It 
is suspected that the bell goes to accommo- 
date the committee rather than the com- 
mittee for the safety of the bell. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Assovia- 
tion held its fortieth annual meeting in the 
Girls’ High School Building, Boston, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of this 
week. ‘The exercises were shared by men 
and women, and many topics of interest 
were ably treated. 

The friends of Oliver Johnson, the well- 
known abolitionist, will give him a recep- 
tion at New York the fifth inst., on 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of his birth. 
Several hundred invitations have been sent 
out; among others, to John G. Whittier, 
Rey. Samuel May, William Lloyd Garrison, 
and others, of Boston and vicinity. 


We plead that a large half of what is 
now called “news” be extinguished instead 
of being disseminated. Hushit up. Let 
us go back to the good old ante-telegraph 
days, when one could usually unfold a 
damp newspaper without expecting to 
have his blood run cold with a recital of 
ail the wretched and horrible things which 
have lately happened.—Congregationalist. 

The National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, of Massachusetts, heldits monthly 
executive meeting Dec, 26, and appointed 
as delegates to the Washington Conven- 
tion in January, Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, of Malden, Mrs. G. 
W. Simonds, of Boston, Mrs. D. W. Forbes, 
of Westboro’, Mrs. H. M. Spaulding, of 
Lowell, and Mrs. Louisa Bright, of Cam- 
bridge. 

‘The women of Ottumwa, Iowa, present- 
ed to the city government a petition bear- 
ing 792 names of women asking the enforce- 
ment of the dram-shop laws. ,‘lhe council 
passed a resolution that the prayer of the 
petitioners be complied with. But the 
Mayor declared, in a written speech, that 
it was not his duty. The women were not 
voters, so their wishes are disregarded, and 
the laws are not enforced. 

Mrs. Henry Clews, of New York, a few 
weeks ago, organized a class to meet at 
her house every Thursday morning, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of discussing and 
talking over the news of the day in this 
country and abroad. Mrs. Rigby reads 
and talks to the class on general news sub. 
jects, and literary matters of interest are 
touched upon as well. 


The N. W. C. T. U. having been charged 
with the heinous sin of becoming a politi- 
cal party, Mary B. Willard defends her- 
self by saying that a body of Chicago min- 
isters adopted resolutions favoring Blaine. 
She wants to know if that endorsement 
converted the Ministers’ Union into a po- 
litical party. If not, then how could the 
simple endorsement of St. John by the N. 
Ww. C. T. U. convert said Union into a po- 
litical party ? 

Every farmers’ club and grange that ad- 
mits women to membership should take a 
copy of the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. ‘The 
clubs have taken the right step and set a 
good example in admitting women to equal 
rights. Now let the reading of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL make the idea of political 
equality familiar. The farmers’ clubs will 
be an invaluable power to help women to 
the ballot. 

A circular issued by the Woman’s De- 
partment of the New Orleans Exposition 
names ninety newspapers, with 107 wom- 
en as editors, correspondents, and report- 
ers. But this listis not complete. On the 
north Pacific Coast are also Mrs. C. A. Co- 
burn, of the Portland Evening Telegram; 
Mrs. Harriot T. Clarke, of the Willamette 
Farmer ; Mrs. P. D. Adams, of the Yakima 
(W.'T.) Signal; Mrs. 8S. S. Train, of the 
Harrisburg Disseminator. 

The Delaware County (Penn.) Republican 
contains a bright column called ‘he Fam- 
ily Cirele.” It is valuable, and full of 
good suggestions. It claims for the family 
that the head of the house must be double- 
headed, **We, Us & Co.” allthe time. With 
Miss Hindman and her excellent columns 
in the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, ‘*The 
Woman’s Realm,” the Keystone State will 
get a world of light, and ought to make 
rapid advances toward equal rights for 
women. 

Mrs. E. IT’. Housh, whose interesting 
magazine, Woman at Work, had made for 
itself many friends, changed its name to 
The Woman’s Century. ‘lo this the Century 
objected, on the ground that the word 
“Century” was its trade-mark. Mrs. 
Housh then took the new name ‘The 
Woman's Magazine :” 


“That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet,” 


and this magazine, which grows better as 
the years go by, will be as welcome under 
the last name as under the first. It is a 
monthly, price $1 a year, 
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SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5-FRAME WILTONS, 


FU CO GE icerititidancntascteiscasdccevcstbainxecesisecd 1.75 
STANDARD VELVETS, 

SO Ce Bi aiicasndntincenaccesccnsnnsansetetetecsnnacnss 1.25 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
SI WA Ba cncendacctcccnsenssanisensassessssateriinnieei $1.15 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at---------.css.ce0s. 75c 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 

250 PIECES, ali Wool, BR ov ccccccccccceceecs eeeeeees +---75c. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 








PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
-~$ the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 
~~ and children, and when properly fitte 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-eupporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dreas Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirta do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. Trimmed, $2 50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent b 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





Assets lst Mo. 18t, 18B4....ccecceeeeeeeee 
Liabilities ............ Coccccccoccs PPTTTTTT Titi 
Surplus, Including Capital........-..... 


sinsataaaedidbiehe seseeesereeess $8,281,060 44 
deletehinanndditetastinddedtieias 6,374,197 56 
siobbuidneiae NaS As ENR aA $1,906,862 88 


1@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET - ° 
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Nantucket is quite ready to form a wom- | 


an suffrage non-partisan league. Ata late 
meeting of the Equal Suffrage Association, 
held at their hall, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
M. Barney, the president, in the chair, 
and Mrs. Mary W. Valentine, the Secre- 
tary, at her desk, it was voted that early 
in January would be the proper time to 
hold a Convention. Allen Coffin, Matthew 
Barney, and Mrs. Mary F. Coffin were 
made a committee to secure a place for the 
meeting, and to make all other arrange- 
ments for the Convention. The Massachu- 
setts Association appreciates this cordial 
spirit of co-operation. 


A special general meeting of the mem. 
bers of the Stanningley Liberal Club of 
Leeds, Eng., has been held to discuss the 
advisability of admitting women as mem- 
bers of the Club. Mr. R. V. Bowling pre- 
sided. Mr. Samuel Laycock argued that as 
a matter of abstract justice they had equal 
rights with men to vote; he therefore 
moved that they be admitted as members 
of the Club. This was seconded by Mr. J. 
Houghton, and supported by Mr. Henry 
Smith, who said that twenty years hence 
the Stanningley Liberal Club would be 
pointed to as being the first political club 
in Leeds to acknowledge the rights of 
women. The resolution, on being sub- 
mitted, was almost unanimously adopted. 


The active opponents of woman's med- 
dling in politics (such as write us to-day 
on the women’s influence in our city elec- 
tion) must begin to feel like Mrs. Parting- 
ton on the sea beach in a flood tide rising 
on a northeast gale, on reading in the morn- 
ing news that in Germany, of all enlighten- 
ed countries under the sun, Bismarck, of all 
the politicians in that country, is invoking 
the aid of the women to operate upon pub- 
lic opinion and public affairs. If in Ger- 
many, where they still harness a woman 
and ahorse or a dog together toa cart, and 
in the highest circles expect her to keep 
silent and mind her knitting when men are 
talking, the greatest political bully of al! 
Christendom calls on women to come into 
politics and help him, what shall not come 
to pass in woman-ridden America ?—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NovgEs, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
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FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 


Combination Garments a Specialty. 


These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the same time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 


BOSTON ALMANAG 


For 1885. 


FIFTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Con a8, 
Post Office Regulations, 











WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, $1 00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed pocmnty on Receipt of Price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


to the form, takes the weight of 


mail, postage 
Address, 
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THE HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 
If I should die before you, love, 
I pray you do not keep 
Your woe beyond the first few tears 
The world will have you weep; 
But say: “I make his heaven less 
By moaning thus in dreariness.”’ 


And plant my violets white and blue 
Above my place of rest, 

And tend them with those dear, kind hands 
I have so oft caressed; 

And say: “These flowers were his last will, 

And for his sake I watch them still.” 


And when the Spring that I so loved 
Shall flush the land with life, 
I pray you seek my quiet grave, 
But not with tears, eweet wife; 
And if the flowers in bloom shall be, 
Say: “Lo! he sends his love to me.” 
—Temple Bar. 


-~o-9-o—_____- 


LAST NIGHT. 


Last night, within the little curtained room, 
Where the gay music sounded faintly clear, 

And silver lights came stealing through the gloom, 
You told the tale that women love to hear; 

You told it well, with firm hands clasping mine, 
And deep eyes glowing with a tender light. 

Mere acting? But your power was half divine 

Last night, last night. 


Ah, you had much to offer; wealth enough 
To gild the future, and a path of ease 

For one whose way is somewhat dark and rough; 
New friends—life calm as summer seas, 

And something (was it love?) to keep us true 
And make us precious in each other's sight, 

Ah! then, indeed, my heart's resolve I knew, 

Last night, last night. 


Let the world go, with all its dross and pelf! 
Only for one, like Portia, could I say, 

“I would be trebled twenty times myself :” 
Only for one, and he is far away; 

His voice came back to me, distinct and dear, 
And thrilled me with the pain of lost delight; 

The present faded, but the past was clear, 

Last night, last night. 


If othars answered as I answered then, 

We should hear less, perchance, of blighted lives; 
There would be truer women, nobler men, 

And fewer dreary homes and faithless wives; 
Because I could not give you all my best, 

I gave you nothing. Judge me—was I right? 
You may thank Heaven that I stood the test 

Last night, last night. 


5 i ied evans 


FROST-WORK. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


No fairies left? You need not tell me so, 
For in the night upon my window-pane 
Grew wondrous things that make me surely know 
The fairies are at their old tricks again. 
Stand where the light strikes thro’ the frosted glass, 
And see Aladdin’s palace rear its towers; 
Look at the seed-tufts on that bunch of grass, 
The humming-bird above those lily-flowers! 
What but a fairy pencil could design 
These feathered fronds of dainty maiden-hair? 
With every leaf so delicately fine 
You almost see it tremble on the air! 
Some nimble-fingered spirit of the ice 
Has wrought his frolic will here, that is plain; 
And while I study out each quaint device, 
A wistful fancy gathers in my brain. 
O wonder-working spirit! If I could 
But learn of you the secret of the snow— 
How frost is given by the breath of God, 
And where the hidden watercourses flow— 
And where begotten is the dew, that strings 
Her lovely pearls upon the meanest weed— 
Anli what sweet animating influence brings 
The blossom splendid from the trivial seed— 
Could I but ride the South wind and the North, 
And fathom all the mysteries they hold, 
See how the lightning, leaping wildly forth, 
And how the turbulent thunder is controlled— 
I would no more be fretted by the greed 
And selfishness of men: their puny spite, 
Nor any worldly loss or cross indeed, 
My lifted soul could evermore affright. 
And wherefore now f The laughing fairy seems 
To mock at me the spangled window through; 
And I laugh also, waking from my dreams 
‘To take up daily loss and cross anew; 
But with a sense of things divinely planned, 
‘That makes me sure I need not fear disdain 
From One who holds the thunder in His hand, 
Yet stoops to trace the frost-work on the pane. 
— Manhattan. 
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MRS. BARKER’S WOOD. 


“No wood!” 

Mrs. John Barker’s eyes wandered in 
dismay around the unpromising looking 
woodyard. ‘wo or three green logs lay 
there, against one of which an axe leaned 
in a cleft formed by a stove length being 
half chopped off. Her husband and his 
hired help, consisting of a man and boy, 
had gone to their workin a distant part of 
the farm, and she knew she should see 
neither of them before dark. 

What should she do? Half impatiently 
she turned toward the house, and then, 
with a thought of the pan of Jight dough 
waiting inside, she began to gather some 
of the chips which lay around, only to fling 
them down again. 

“It’s no use. I can’t bake bread with 
these. I know what I'll do.” 

She quickly washed the dinner dishes 
with the already cooling water, and then 
went to the stable, in which, with hands 
dexterous by practice in such work, she 
had soon harnessed a horse to a light bug- 





y: 

**Mother and the girls will think I’m 
crazy,” she said to herself, ‘but I can’t 
help that. I swung an axe once and ached 
for a month to pay for it, so 1’m not going 
to do it again.” 

She brought out her pan of bread wrap- 
ped in a large cloth, and, setting it in the 





bottom of the buggy, sprang in herself, 
and had soon driven the two miles which 
lay between her own house and her moth- 
er’s. Arriving there, she carried in her pan, 
and set it down with a laugh. 

‘There, mother. I've come to bake my 
bread. John and the others went off with- 
out leaving me any wood, and I had to do 
it or let it spoil. Men will forget, you 
know.” 

She was not going to blame him to 
others, nor let them imagine how often, 
since she had gone as a bride to John Bar- 
ker’s new house last spring, she had had 
this same trouble about wood. 

“That's right. Set it right down there 
before the fire, Susan, so “till get het up 
before you knead it into loaves. Yes, they 
will; and if any man’s to be excused for 
not keepin’ wood on his mind, it’s John 
Barker, if there is anything in blood, and 
I say there is. His father was just so—a 
real forehanded man, good provider, and 
took a proper pride in havin’ things spick 
and span about him, but never seemin’ to 
think what a bother it was to the women 
folks not to have their wood handy. Many 
and many’s the time I’ve dropped in to tea 
with John’s mother and see her have the 
greatest time a-scrapin’ up a few chips or 
shakin’ the snow off sticks of miserable 
green wood.” 

John’s wife turned her face as she took 
off her things, for fear her friends would 
see in her face how nearly her own expe- 
rience was already becoming like to that 
of John’s mother. 

‘*T used to tell her,” went on her mother, 
“that she’d ought to trained him better 
when he was young. Men do need trainin’, 
youknow! Now, like as not John takes a 
little after his father-—nobody could won- 
der at it—and I wish father could haul you 
over a load or two of his good seasoned 
wood. S"pose *twouldn’t do—eh, Susan?” 

“No, ‘twouldn’t do, mother; thank you 
all the same.” 

Twilight of the November day was shut- 
ting in when John Barker, returning to 
his house, missed the accustomed fire-glow 
in the windows. 

‘“‘What’s up? No fire! no wife! No 
wonder!" he ejaculated again, as he went 
out and took a view of the woodyard. 

After fifteen minutes’ work with his axe 
he carried in an armful of wood and kind- 
ling, and had a bright fire crackling and 
snapping in the stove by the time his 
wife’s cheery voice was heard. 

“I’ve had a real frolic, John,” she said, 
tugging her basket, from which, she laid 

out several loaves of bread and a number 
of light, puffy biscuits. ‘If couldn’t find 
any wood, so I just hitched up old Bill and 
drove over to mother’s to bake my bread.” 

There was not the slightest shade of re- 
proach in her tones, but John felt a tingle 
of mortification at what had occurred, and 
resolved that it should not happen again, 
and so he assured Susan with great fervor. 

And the next day he went vigorously to 
work to keep his word. Logs, some fresh- 
ly felled, others which had fallen through 

decay, were hauled from the piece of tim- 
ber-land belonging to the farm, and for a 
week all hands chopped and sawed with a 
will. Then the results were flung pell-mell 
into the wood-shed, and John, who had 
never learned at home to look far enough 
ahead to think of providing seasoned wood 
from year to year, felt proud at having 
done his duty like a man. 

And Susan, as she worried through that 
winter with wood green or decayed, too 
short or too long for the stove, made up 
her mind (and she had a good deal of mind 
of her own to make up) that she would 
never worry through such another, re- 
membering some sensible advice her sensi- 
ble, energetic mother had given her when 
she left home. 

“Bear things, Susan. There’s lots of 
things that has to be borne in this world, 
and them that learns to bear ‘em best’s 
the best off. Men will be trying, and if 
women can't be patient, it’s apt to make 
trouble. But mind—when I say bear I 
mean there’s reason in all things, and I 
don’t mean you should bear things that’s 
out of all reason. Ifa woman ‘ll let her- 
self be trod on, she’s sure to be trod on, 
and them that does it’ll never thank her 
for it or lookup toher forit. Bear what's 
reasonable, Susan, but if things goes be- 
yond reason, why then look out for your- 
self.” 

It came about when the next October 
term of the Circuit court was in session 
John was drawn on the jury, and had to 
be away for two weeks. 

**Why, what in the world’s this, Susan?” 
he said, staring into the woodshed when he 
got home the second Saturday. 

‘“That’s my winter supply of wood,” 
said Susan. 

**And how in thunder did it get there— 
and in such good shape, too!” He gazed 
at it in astonishment. 

It was in good shape. Row after row of 
well-seasoned, neatly sawed and split wood 
piled to the rafters, with a heap of pine 
and hemlock in kindling length in one cor- 
ner. 





“I had it put there,” said Susan, quietly. | 
| and then John said: 


Some more questions he asked, but, with 
a little way she sometimes had of asserting 
herself, she gave him to understand she 
had nothing more to tell, and he was 
ashamed to ask any one else. 

The winter brought its usual round of 
simple gayeties in the country neighbor- 
hood, in which John and his wife took 
their full share. 

“It seems to me, 
evening on their return from a church so- 
ciable, “you don’t fix up quite enough 
when you go out.” 

“Don’t L look nice?” 

“Yes, of course you do, but that’s a 
dress you had when we were married, and 
that’s nigh on two years ago. I haven't 
seen anything of that silk dress I gave you 
last fall.” 

‘Are you sure?” she said with a smile 
which he could not understand. 

*“Yes,lam. “lain’t even made up yet, 
is it?” 

*Yes, itis. And you've seen it worn.” 

John was puzzled and felt sure he had 
not, but Susan would give him no further 
satisfaction on the subject of the silk dress. 

As the spring approached, she made a 
few suggestions as to the advisability of 
fire wood being set to season in due time. 
But John, prompt and diligent in prepara- 
tion for seed time and harvest, full of the 
best intentions regarding his wife’s com- 
fort, still thought the wood was one of the 
things which could be looked to at any 
time, and Susan soon gave over reminding 
him of it. 

One day in September he came home to 
dinner and found a cold lunch awaiting 
The house was clean and quiet and 
written 


Susan,” he said one 


him. 
cheerless; no wife there, but a 
line which ran; 

* Dear John,—I am going to spend the 
day over at Mrs. Carter’s. Will be home 
in time to give you a late supper.” 

He was glad to have her go, for she had 
had a busy summer and needed a little 
change. But there was a day out the 
next week and the next and the next, until 
he began to wonder at Susan’s growing 
taste for gadding about. In early October 
he came home to find his woodyard, which 
had still remained empty, occupied by half 
a dozen or so cords of first-class wood, 
with Sol Carter and his two big boys busy 
at it, and they worked until it was stored 
up as before in the shed. And John felt 
cross, but asked no questions. 

‘“*Where’s Mrs. Barker?’ said a small 
Carter boy to John, as he put up his bars 
one evening. 

*“She’s over to neighbor Grant's. 
will find her there if you want her.” 

“It ain’t no matter. You can tell her 
here’s the sewin’ she’s to do for mother, 
and mother wants to know if she can come 
and wash to our house to-morrow.” 

‘*The—old scratch she does!” exclaimed 
John, turning on the boy in blank amaze- 
ment, which rapidly grew into anger. 
‘*Mrs. Barker hire out to do washin’ and 
sewin’? What d’ye mean by comin’ to me 
with such a message, you young rascal?” 

The astonished youngster dropped his 
sewing and applied his knuckles to his 
eyes as John advanced toward him, then 
ran with all his might as the bundle came 
whizzing after him. And Susan’s lord and 
master strode in dignified wrath down the 
road to meet her. 

**Susan—I don’t understand this—there’s 
been a young chap talkin’ about sewin’ and 
washin’ for Mrs. Carter. What in all crea- 
tion does it mean, I'd like to know.” 

**ft’s all right,” said Susan composedly. 
‘**What was the message?” 

‘*Thunderation! You don’t mean to say 
you sew and wash for other folks, do you?” 

*Yes; [ do.” 

“And for what? Is there anything you 
want, Susan, that I don’t give you?” 

‘*Yes, John, there is. I want wood. I can’t 
saw and chop, but I can wash and sew and 
do anything else a woman ought to do, and 
there's no blame to me for changing work 
I can do for work I can’t. [I’m never,” 
Susan spoke very firmly, but without a 
grain of irritation, “going to put-up with 
poor, badly-cut, green wood again as long 
as I can turn my woman’s work into man’s 
work. I'd rather wash for somobody 
every week; it’s half the comfort of a 
woman's life. You've never had to wait 
for your dinner, with the wood sizzling in 
the stove and the fire not burning, since 
I’ve been providing the wood.” 

John was dumbfounded. 

**And you've been working for Sol Car- 
ter’s wife these two years!” he said in in- 
tense disgust. 

**No; my silk dress paid for last year’s 
wood. I hated to let it go, John, because 
you gave it to me, but Tilda Carter took a 
fancy to it. It was she you saw wearing 
it,” and Susan laughed at his grunt of dis- 
satisfaction with the whole business. 

**You to go lettin’ me down this way be- 
fore the Carters!’ he growled. And if 
Mrs. John’s eyes flashed a little, who can 
blame her, as she answered: 

“If there’s any letting down to it, it’s 


"> 


your doing, not mine! 


You 





| 
They finished their walk home in silence, | 
| against the panel. 


‘Susan, will you leave the wood busi- 
ness to me after this? 
“I'll try you, John,” she said. 
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WHAT TO LEAVE OUT. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


There was the faint suspicion of a head- 
ache, to begin with—not a good beginning, 
for Mrs. Grey had opened her eyes upon a 
busy day. 

“Oh,dear! Thereare adozenmore things 
to be done to-day than I can possibly do,” 
she sighed as she left the breakfast table. 

“Then you must decide what to leave 
out,” answered Mr. Grey, who was gather- 
ing up hat and gloves for his trip down 
town. , 

It did not sound like a very wise reply, 
nor a particularly sympathetic one, his 
wife thought, as for a moment she watch- 
ed him passing down. Of course he did 
not understand. He had only to go to his 
office, get through a regular routine, and 
stop at a certain hour. If a woman’s work 
were like that! And she quoted the old 
couplet: 

“A man may work from sun to sun; 

A woman's work is never done.” 
But she had no time to moralize. The 
rooms must be dusted and put in order: 
the apple jelly—delayed too long—must 
certainly be made to-day; and she wanted 
to look over her baskets and boxes, and 
find some pieces for Auntie Snow's quilt. 
Oh, there were a host of things to be done 
—no use trying to count them, she said— 
but the worst of all was Tot’s little dress, 
which must be finished. ‘There was so 
much work on that dress! 

“The apples will be ready directly, 
ma‘am,” suggested Bridget, who had no 
idea of any work outside of her own realm. 

“So will [ be,” answered Mrs. Grey, 
promptly. 

But, after all, it required some time to 
arrange the rooms in the dainty order she 
liked, and then Willie must be dressed for 
his kindergarten, and his tiny lunch bas- 
ket packed; so that it was nearly ten 
o'clock before she was ready for the 
kitchen. 

The jelly was getting on finely when 
Tot created a diversion by falling down 
stairs. 

“Bless the baby! ‘There’s no bones 
broken, ma’am,” said the warm-hearted 
Bridget; and once assured of that fact, 
Mrs. Grey soothed the child, while keeping 
one eye on the clock and the other on the 
jelly-kettle. 

“I shall have one good hour, at least, 
for my sewing this afternoon,” she had 
just remarked to herself in a congratulato- 
ry tone, when a message arrived from her 
sister Helen, announcing her coming with 
a young school friend for dinner. 

“It is so far to go home, and I know you 
are always ready for droppers-in,” ran the 
girlish note. 

Mrs. Grey read it with a smile and a 
sigh. ‘Always ready!” Little did Helen 
know about it. Mrs. Grey donned the 
apron so recently thrown aside, and has- 
tened to the kitchen to make a pudding. 
To be sure, the dinner would be nice with 
some more simple dessert that Bridget 
could prepare, but the young housekeeper’s 
pride rejected that suggestion. She want- 
ed something extra when the girls came, 
and so the precious hour was consumed. 

Helen and her friend enjoyed and com- 
mended, lingering and chatting in girl 
fashion until the latest moment. Their 
appreciation of her pretty home and praises 
of her housekeeping were very pleasant, 
but the little dress was unfinished, and as 
soon as she had closed the door upon her 
visitors, 
caught up her long-neglected sewing. 


as if there were never so many e¢alls for 
moments. 

Willie came home and was eager to 
show the bright papers and cards which 
that morning he had learned to arrange. 


**Yes, dear; they are very pretty,” an- | 
on the hearth rug with the kitten: 
‘But you don’t look at them, mamma,” | 
; some nice mamma,” declared the still ag- 
‘“Why, yes; [said they were very pretty. | 


swered the mother absently. 
complained the child. 


But mamma is busy now, Willie; run 
away.” 

The child withdrew disappointed, but 
soon came back. 

**Mammia, I have ever so many pictures; 
won't you help me paste them in my scrap- 
book?” 

‘Some other time, dear; I am too busy 
now.” 

“But, mamma, I'll do them myself if 
you'll only show me,” urged the little fel- 
low. 

“T am too busy. 
lie, and stop teasing.” 
ache, slowly gaining ground all the morn- 
ing, made her temples throb painfully now, 
and her tone was impatient. 

Willie reluctantly retreated to the win- 
dow, looked out drearily, and began to 


tun away now, Wil- 





Mrs. Grey flew up stairs and | 
She | 
had not a moment to spare, but it seemed | 


‘The nervous head- | 


drum a pair of discontented little 
It was not a sound cal- 
culated to soothe disturbed nerves. 

“Willie, do stop that drumming!” 

*Well, what can | do, then?” demanded 
Willie, in a tone that caught the irritation 
of the older one. 

“I do not know what you want to do. 
Run away and amuse yourself, that’s a 
good boy, and let mamma work.” 

Willie obeyed, trudged down stairs, and 
presently found company on the street. 
Not very choice company—even Willie 
realized that, but he rebelliously whisper- 
ed to himself: 

“T don’t care! 
glad, nor s‘prised, nor nothing. 

Meanwhile, the busy needle flew on as 
rapidly as the delicate embroidery would 
allow, but it seemed to the weary worker 
that Willie had searcely disappeared be- 
fore ‘Tot awakened from her nap. ‘Tot 
could not be sent out of the room, and on 
this particular afternoon she manifested 
no inclination to amuse herself. Picture- 
books she threw aside as soon as she found 
herself left to look at them alone. Then 
her siate was given her, but that she placed 
at once on her mother’s knee, and every 
stroke of the unsteady little hands was ac- 
companied by an importunate ‘Laeok, 
mamma, look!” She was a sad hindrance, 
and the faint smile which at first reward- 
ed her eflorts soon vanished. 

‘*Tottie put her slate on the chair; that 
will be nicer,” suggested mamma, coax- 
ingly; but ‘Tot shook her head. She want- 
ed somebody to watch, approve and direct, 
and the dimpled arm rested more and’ more 
heavily on the tired knee. 

‘Tot, you mustn't lean so; you draw 
my work away,” was repeated several 
times; and then the little artist was push- 
ed aside with an impatient *'[ can’t bear it 
any longer! You must take your slate 
somewhere else, ‘l'ot.” 

Tot took the slate away with a burst of 
petulant tears, but brought herself back: 

‘“*I’s tired; [ wants to be held.” 

“Not now.’ Dear me! I do wish Bridget 
would come up stairs and take you! I 
must finish this dress.” 

The child, in her dainty attire, did not 
look as if she were suffering for clothing; 
and if, indeed, the want had been pressing, 
the little garment in process of construc- 
tion need not have been so elaborate. 
That thought flashed through the young 
mother’s mind, but she did not pause to 
consider it ; she was too hurried and worried 
to consider anything. Her head throbbed 
and her hand trembled. If Willie would 
only come and amuse that fretting child! 
Where was Willie? she suddenly question- 
ed, somewhat uneasily, as she remembered 
that he had been gone for an hour or more. 
She had no time to look for him just yet, 
and he was forgotten again, as a slow step 
on the stairs informed her that Aunty 
Snow was coming. 

“Oh, aunty, I haven’t looked up those 
pieces yet; L’ve been so busy to-day,” she 
explained, apologetically. 

**Well, deary, some other day will do,” 
answered the old woman clice: ful?y, cry- 
ing to keep her disappointment out of her 


tone. 
*T have had so much to do,” repeated 


Mrs. Grey, wishing her caller would de- 
part at once, and annoyed, she scarcely 
knew why, by the knowledge that the 
kindly old eyes were taking note of her 
work. .“I have hardly taken time to 
breathe this afternoon.” 

“You mustn't try.to do too much,” an- 
swered the quavering voige, gently, after 
a moment’s pause. ‘My sister usea 2 be 
one of the real drive kind, but I've heara 
her say that she couldn't wash and iron in 
the same day and be a Christian.” 

The remark sounded irrelevant at first. 
and then the listener suddenly suspected 
that it was not so, and drew her thread 
through with a jerk that broke it. Con- 
versation flagged, and the visitor soon 
went away, but the hurrying fingers flew 
on, until, at dusk, the last stiteh was 
taken. The worker’s eyes were almost 
too heavy to see it, but she held the gar- 


I couldn’t make mamma 


| ment up for the inspection of the discon- 


solate little bundle on the floor, curled up 
“Didn't want some nice dress; wanted 


grieved Tot. 
It was only a child’s petulant speech, 


| but in it there was a keen dagger of truth. 


The mother turned abruptly away and 
hung the little dress out of sight. In a 
year what difference would it make to any 
one whether that little girment had been 


| so exquisitely trimmed or more simply 


made?’ Could she have put into that 


| afternoon love, sympathy, companionship 


—a mother’s impress on her children’s 
hearts and lives—that might have outlast- 
ed many years? She had leisure to think 
it all over that evening after the little ones 
were in bed—an enforced leisure when she 
lay on the lounge with a handkerchief 
bound around her throbbing temples. 
Aunty Snow was right; oné could not 
crowd in too much work without growing 
hurried, nervous, and irritable—unchris- 
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tian-like in temper and feeling. But then 
—she suddenly looked up at her husband 
who was reading near her, and asked : 

*What did you mean by what you said 
this morning about choosing what to 
leave out ?” 

‘God does not ask impossible things,” 
he answered slowly. ‘‘A day that is too 
full usually holds many questionable 
duties, but its first positive one is wisely to 
choose what we will allow to be crowded 
out. That our strength shall be as our 
day, is a promise for the days as God 
sends them, and not as our pride, ambition, 
or impatience mikes them.”’— Forward. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue BuntLinG Batt. A Greco-American Play, 

being a poetical satire on New York society. 

Illustrated by C. D. Weldon.  Gilt-edged. 

Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 1884. $150. 

This is a very sparkling and amusing 
satire on some salient phases of New York 
fashionable life. It is so witty and char- 
acteristic a production that we should 
think the publishers rash in offering as 
they do, to pay $1,000 in cash to any per- 
son or persons who correctly guess the 
name of the author, unless, as we shrewd- 
ly suspect, it is a joint composition of 
more than one author, We will hazard 
the guess that portions of it, at least, are 
written by the author of that bright satire 
on Wall Street, entitled ‘The Lambs,” 
which appeared last year. Be that as it 
may, we know of no book of the season 
which compares with this one for dramatic 
brillianey, biting yet good-natured sar- 
casm, and a continuous corruseation of 
very peculiar, refined, and original wit. 
The versification is in places of a most 
whimsical flexibility. There is a vein of 
serious thought and earnest feeling be- 
neath the amusing persiflage which re- 
deems it from superficiality. We welcome 
the writer or writers as a permanent ac- 
quisition to American literature, and only 
hope that he, she, or they will soon give 
us another satire as good as this. 

H. B. B. 


A Memoria. or Rev. WarReEN H. Cupworru. 
By his sister, with portrait, Boston: D. Loth- 
rop& Co. 1884. $150. For sale at the pub- 
lishers’, at the Unitarian Rooms, 7 Tremont 
Place, and at 3 Wesley Street, East Boston. 


A book which, like this, isa labor of love 
by an only sister, is somewhat out of the 
range of ordinary literary criticism. It is, 
as its title imports, a memorial rather than 
amemoir. Itis prepared primarily for re- 
viving in his numerous friends and admir- 
ers their remembrances of a dear friend 
and honored pastor whom they personally 
knew. ‘lo such this book is like a diary of 
their own experiences. Day by day, and 
year by year, with extreme care and par- 
ticularity, his movements and acts are re- 
corded with a brevity which relies upon 
the reader’s memory or imagination to 
clothe the facts with color and animation. 
But even to those who did not know Mr. 
Cudworth, there appears in these pages ¢ 
transcript of the labors and successes of a 
man of talent as a speaker and writer, and 
of an absolute genius for organization and 
accomplishment. Mr. Cudworth was nat- 
urally a leader. He could not work easily 
with others, but could work grandly by 
himself. ‘Theson of a Lowell spranes who 
died when he was only two years olé, his 
mother, with her infant son and daughter, 
were left to face the world almost without 
means. His sister, the sole survivor, says 
with pathetic simplicity: ‘*We never knew 
any separation of interest, and now that 
they have both gone up higher, I am but 
one.” Music was his ruling passion, and 
before he was eighteen years old he taught 
thorough bass to his teachers. He early 
displayed a talent for looking into things, 
by taking a clock to pieces and putting it 
together again. At sixteen he joined the 
church of which his mother was a member. 
At seventeen he entered Phillips Academy ; 
* twenty Harvard College. Six years 
later he graduated from the Cambridge 
Divinity School and began his life-work at 
East Boston. Under the inspiration of his 
magnificent energy the little society soon 
grew numerous. But his Sunday school 
was his specialty. It soon numbered 400 
scholars, all full of enthusiasm. In 1861, 
he obtained leave of absence to goas chap- 
lain to the front with the First Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteers, returning to 
Boston with his regiment in May, 1864, to 
receive a well-earned welcome. From this 
time he was the life and soul of his great 
congregation and Sunday school in East 
Boston, until his sudden death in his pulpit, 
while in the act of offering prayer, on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1883. Mr. Cudworth 
will be best remembered by the suffragists 
of Massachusetts for the brave and earnest 
prayer for woman suffrage which, as chap- 
lain, he offered in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. It was unexpected, 
and aroused a storm of adverse criticism 
and censorious comment; but the act was 
a noble one, eminently characteristic of 
the man, brave, frank, and outspoken. Mr. 
Cudworth’s letters from the front during 
the war give graphic descriptions of the 
stirring scenes in which he was an actor. 
The book will be welcomed by a wide cir- 
cle of friends and admirers. H. B. B. 


Spanische Friihlingstage—Spanish Spring 
Days—by G. Von Beaulieu, is the interest- 
ing title of a book which recently was is- 
sued by the firm of Hoffman & Oberstein, 
at Leipzig. The high reputation which 
the authoress has won in Germany by her 
Clever and lively sketches of a journey 
through Italy and Greece, as well as by 
Several novels and tales, will without doubt 
be enhanced by her latest publication. 


The “Spanish Spring Days” does not 
Claim to be a guide, but a companion and 
friend on the road. The wonderful pal- 
aces of the Arabs, the magnificent cathe- 
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drals of Catholic Spain in the feudal ages, 
the treasures of painting and sculpture, as 
well as the people themselves, with their 
strange customs and their curious religious 
ceremonies, pass in ever-changing and 
ever-charming pictures before our eyes; 
and, although taken from reality, they 
often resemble romance in splendor and 
vividimagery. G. von Beaulieu first of all 
made herself acquainted with the language 
of the people she went to visit. She fitted 
herself to enter into their heart and soul, 
and to look at things, as it were, from a 
Spanish point of view. The maxim ad- 
hered to through her whole book is that 
of the celebrated author of **Corinne,” 
Madame de Stael, viz: ‘lo understand is 
to pardon.”’ We hope this attractive work 
may soon be translated into English and 
enrich the bookshelves not only of the 
tourist, but of every reader of culture who 
is interested in a foreign country. We 
commend the book of the amiable and gift- 
ed authoress most earnestly to her sisters on 
this side the ocean. ‘The ways may be differ- 
ent for the different nations, but the goal 
is the same,—an intelligent and enlightened 
womanhood all over the earth, and a uni- 
versal sisterhood of women unbiassed by 
national prejudice and partiality. 
A. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are 370 Granges in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

A Scotch colony consisting of about 2000 
persons is now being organized to go to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

During the past season Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Me., produced about twenty tons of 
surplus honey. 

Many people are leaving their farms in 
Dakota, unable to make a living, and par- 
ties East who have invested money are not 
receiving their interest very promptly from 
those sources. 

Good sleep and good health very gener- 
ally go together, while bad sleepers are 
likely to be invalids, and will certainly be- 
come invalids if the sleeplessness be not 
cured. 

While visiting the tombs of her husband 
and son at Chiselhurst, the other day, the 
Empress Eugenie fell as she was alighting 
from her carriage, sustaining a fracture of 
her ankle. 

The election of Charles 8S. Voorhees, a 
son of Senator Voorhees, as a delegate to 
Congress from Washington Territory, will, 
it is believed, be the second instance only in 
the history of the country where a father 
and son sat at the same time in Congress. 


A benevolent lady in New York runs a 
home especially for cash girls. She began 
two years ago in a little parlor with five or 
six girls, and has since so enlarged her 
work that in the last year she entertained 
and assisted 2,500 children and young 
sales-girls. 

While we do not grant all that our suf- 
frage friends claim touching their agency 
in the industrial advancement of women, 
it is unquestionable that much of the won- 
derful change in that particular which the 
last few decades have seen is due to the 
agitation of the woman suffragists.—Chi- 
cago Advance. 

It is no great calamity that America does 
not sail as many ships at this time as Eng- 
land. ‘There never was greater or more 
general depression in the shipping interest 
of Great Britain than now, and people who 
have money to invest could purchase ves- 
sels far cheaper than they could be built 
on the Clyde, and cheaper than they could 
be constructed in this country if the ma- 
terials were all admitted free and labor 
was as cheap as it is in England. 

No nation is so poor as one which robs 
the fertility of its soil to furnish bread for 
foreign consumers in exchange for unes- 
sential luxuries. The net sales of all the 
American produce exported the last quar- 
ter of a century would not buy sufficient 
fertilizer to restore the original fertility of 
American farms. Let every citizen use his 
influence to encourage domestic manufac- 
tures, thereby securing a home market for 
farm products.—American Cultivator. 

No suffrage lecturer has ever made a 
more potent and convincing argument for 
woman’s ability to enter as a factor into 
the affairs of state than is indirectly offered 
by the strong and logical political lectures 
of Miss Kate Field discussing the Mormon 
problem. Here is our most brilliant and 
able American woman, and the woman 
who holds the highest place on the lyce- 
um platform to-day, who is demonstrat- 
ing by her own remarkable work, the 
insight, sound judgment, and material aid 
which a woman may bring to the iuterests 
of State and nation. Miss Field could not 
only bea politician, buta statesman. She 
has a broad comprehension and a remark- 
able grasp of her subject, a logic and sa- 
gacity rare even among men, and no more 
convincing proof of the aid women will 
bring to national affairs when they possess 
a voice in its councils has ever been pre- 
sented than that given in the present work 
of Miss Field.—JZilian Whiting, in Boston 
Traveller. 


There have been many conjectures as to 
why the leaves of the compass plant always 
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point to the north. Major Alvord at first 
supposed that the leaves had taken up so 
much iron as to become magnetic, but a 
chemical analysis disproved this hypothe- 
sis. He next supposed that from the resin- 
ous character of the leaves they were ren- 
dered susceptible to electrical currents. As 
resin is a non-conductor of electricity, this 
supposition soon fell. A microscopical 
examination of the leaves reveals the true 
cause of the phenomena. Both surfaces of 
the leaf have the same structure and are 
equally sensitive to light. Both sides of 
the leaf, therefore, struggle for the sun- 
light, and by taking the perpendicular po- 
sition the light becomes the same on both 
sides. ‘This is the plant of which Long- 
fellow speaks in “*Evangeline,” but instead 
of being delicate, itis robust and taller than 
aman: 
Look at this delicate plant, that lifts its head 
from the meadow ; 
See how its leaves all point to the north as true 
as the magnet; 
It is the compass-plant that the finger of God has 
suspended 
Here on its fragile stalk to direct the travellers’ 
journev 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 
desert. 

Anelderly New York lady was violently 
assaulted last week in broad daylight. 
She resisted pluckily, and sueceeded in 
keeping several hundred dollars from the 
villains, who were frightened from their 
purpose by the timely arrival of two other 
ladies. The cry for police from parties 
occupying a house near the scene did not 
appear to give the robbers much uneasi- 
ness. 


ad 


QUANTITY AND QvaLity.—In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c. at all druggists, Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 
colors, aud book of directious for 2c, stamp. 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
om taint of serofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


eutgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 








markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 
Messrs. CC. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 


* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. Wewere unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Hisappetiteimproved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
s. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.’’—£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


' Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


’ EDISON’S 


Electric Light 60 Cents 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platena 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 

for 60 Cents. Stamps taken. 
: FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 
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. NEW BOOK, Contains instruc- 
Kensin on tions for all the stiches. Tells how 
to work Golden Rod, Coxcomb 

. Sumac, Pussie Willows, and 
Embroide 66 other flowers, Te!ls THE PRor- 

ry ER CoLors for petals, leaves, stems, 

AND &c., of each. Tells now to PRESS, TRIM 


As anD_FinisH, &c. Price, 35c.;5 for $l. 
The C | 125 NEW STICHES sor 
0 ors Crazy Patchwork. Full instruc- 


tions and pee att stiches, 25e. 
of Flowers CANVASS TIDY PAT- 
+ TERNS, New Book andNew 
eae 25c.; efor 3h Bar Agents wanted. .@ 

NE SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, 1328 designs. Shows each dee 
 ~ entire, Price lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB. 

The best outfit ever offered for &1. 

All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, $1.50. 

Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Books, &c. 

YT. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mags, 


“Embossed Beauties,” all 
Chromos with your name on, large 
Checker Board, a full set of Domi- 
a ee) ne 
4 si en 


nos, the merry gar uggins,”® 
«&N the merry 





the amusin 
game of ox 3 for each 

ame, Premium List, r ir Great 
an rize Puzzle, (we offer $100 for best solution.) All 
postpaid, 18c.,in stamms, U.S. Card Co,, Centerbrook, Conn. 


“EIGHT | 








Ago I had lost my hair, and was 
completely bald. I had used va 
MONTHS | rious so-called remedies, but none 

did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.” 

Mrs. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 


STAM PING Send usa stamp and we will send 
@ you instructions for stamping on 
Plush, Velvet, Felt, ete., so it will not rub off. Send 
us 15c., and we will send also BIG BOOK of 1328 
Designs for Stamping and Fancy Work. T. E. 
PARKER, Lynn, Mass. Mention this paper. 
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BABY HOOD, 
BABYHOOD. 
BABY HOOD. 
BABY HOOD, 
BABY HOOD, 
BABYHOOD. 
BABY HOOD. 
BABY HOOD, 
BABYHOOD, 
BABYHOOD, 
BABY HOOD. 
BABY HOOD, 
BABY HOOD, 
BKABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD., 
BABY HOOD. 


Babyhood. 


Is not a “juvenile.” It undertakes a 
task wholly new in periodical litera- 
ture—that of gatbering and presenting 
to parents the best current thought on 
the care of Infants, ard on all topics 
relating to nursery life. The Decem- 
ber number contains: “aby at Home 
in Winter.” by MARION HARLAND; 
“* Adulteration in Milk.” by JOUN B, 
IsHaM, M. D.; */ncrease and Preserva- 
tion of Youthful Keauty,” by HENRY 
T. Finck; * Vaccination.” by LEROY 
» YALE. M. D.; Departments of 
“Nursery Helps and Novelties”; * Baby's 
Wardrobe"; “Uccupatians and Amuse- 
ments”; rsery Literature,” etc., etc, 

Price, $1 /0 a vear; 15 ets. a copy. Ad- 
dress “BABY HOOD,” 18 Spruce Stree 
New Yors. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


A veritable hand-b ook of noble living,’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . ... . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


$ 25 
100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizesfor warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAKE THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfr. Co, 
CACTUS BALM. 


ACTUS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the ‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.”’ 
In response to pm | requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 


wholesale by 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &e., &e. 
SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street. 


GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 
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In order to meet a long felt 
' 4 want for a convenient and 
por 


; table PLATING =: 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the fines 
quality of Gold, Silwer and Nickel Plating on 
Vatches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, I have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
hree Cells of Kattery that will deposit 30 
enny-weights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Wire Gold Solution. one quart of Silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nickel. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the metal the bright 
and lustrous appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions Is followed. Any one can do it. 
A Woman’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whole outfit cost. Our book, “GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE, which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silver-Plated 
Searf-Pin—done with one of these sets—wil! be sent 
FREE. Kemember this isa practical outfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can returned at my ex- 
Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of $1.50, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit. with Tank, 12x10x6, only $5. Try it. 
Protts. over per cent. Book, with Scartf- 
n, Free. ress 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 


6é As a dressing for the hair, is 

CACTUS | eminently delightful and whole- 

BALM some; I have found it of especial 

benefitin relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman's Journal), Boston, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its u 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, te any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P, O. aduress. DK, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 
474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btre 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. 





Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalides wishing to spend the falf 
and winter months can be ecsemenodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. lst.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
noupeements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M, D., Dean, 

128 Becond Avenue, New York. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three np paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue, 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin tn October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March ', and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 


a colleges. 
of. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thur 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
years graded course of instruction is given during 
inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Ohemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

‘Under care of Members of the Religious Bociety of 

riends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-e. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, apply early to ensure admission. Yor cata- 

‘u 











logue and articulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
-» Pa. 





BOOKS- ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 35c. 
2. 125 New Stitches for Crazy Patchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25c. 
3. Cross-stitch Patterns, 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
4. How to Crochet. Teaches all the stitches. lec. 
5. Twine Crochet, Directions forlambriquins, &c. lie. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet. Edging. insertion, &c., l5e. 
7- Mair Pin Crochet. How todoit,designs, de : 
Drawn Work, Complete instructions & illus. 
Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas, 25e. 
Stamping Outfit, beet yet out. Complete, $1.00. 
Send stamp for circular with full See. The nine 
books and outfit complete, $2.50, post paid. 
W. P. PRAY, Box . New York. 
Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a ony box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 














.derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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ANNUAL MEETING — 
PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held in this city December 11, 
in the Spring Garden Unitarian Church. 
There were two sessions. The President, 
Miss Mary Grew, was promptly in her 
place, as was likewise the Secretary, Miss 
Annie Shoemaker. These two ofticers 
have held their positions continuously by 
annual election from the time the Associa- 
tion was organized in 1869. We are so ac- 
customed to see Miss Grew presiding at 
our annual meetings, that we naturally as- 
sociate her name with them as one of the 
indispensable conditions of success. Her 
official presence is as familiar to the friends 
of woman suffrage in this locality as was 
the well remembered presence of Lucretia 
Mott in a similar position to those who at- 
tended the meetings of the Anti-Slavery 
Society during the long period of its try- 
ing existence. 

Miss Grew’s remarks at the opening of 
the afternoon session were characterized 
by her usual earnestness and unfailing 
hope. She always takes a cheerful and 
contident view, regarding the work that 
has already been accomplished, with its 
ever expanding influence, as a prophecy of 
greater and broader results yet to be 
achieved. Not in her day, perhaps, but 
sometime in the future, she believes that 
the work will be crowned with success. 

“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win.”’ 

The secretary read a number of letters 
from those who had been invited to speak. 
Rey. Joseph May said that engagements 
already made would prevent his attend- 
ance, otherwise it would give him great 
pleasure to be present, in which case he 
would gladly give any aid he could to pro- 
mote the success of the occasion, 

Rey. John Peddie said, ‘‘Accept my 
gratitude for the honor your kind invita- 
tion implies, and be assured the Associa- 
tion has my best wishes in its work; and I 
sincerely hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when all classes in our country shall 
have their full rights and privileges grant- 
ed by the laws of the land.” 

It may be proper to state that Mr. Ped- 
die is one among the ever-increasing num- 
ber of new recruits to the woman suffrage 
ranks. 

Judge William N. Ashman, of the Or- 
phans’ Court, of this city, said, ‘I have the 
firmest faith in the ultimate success of 
your movement, and will account it a priv- 
ilege to be permitted to give public expres- 
sion to that confidence.’”’ Want of time, 
however, prevented Judge Ashman from 
acting according to the impulse of his na- 
ture. 

The letter from Rey. H. L. Wayland in- 
dicates a feeling of hospitality towards the 
movement in favor of woman suffrage, and 
while it shows that the writer is a little 
nearer this Rubicon than he was last year, 
he is not yet ready to take the decisive 
step, but still lingers with folded arms in 
cautious though serious meditation. 
letter says:—“If Lam in town I shall be 
glad to listen; I am not prepared to speak, 
for | am only in a questioning attitude. I 
most fully believe in the natural equality 
of right of all human beings. I quite 
agree with the Declaration, giving the 
broadest signification to the word ‘man.’ 
I believe that, especially under the teach- 
ings of the Bible, ‘there is in Christ Jesus 
neither male nor female.’ I believe in 
woman being a teacher, in the home, 
through the press, in the church, in the 
college, in the pulpit, whenever she has a 
helpful word to say for humanity, for 
missions, for temperance, for the saving 
of the souls of men and women. I believe 
in her right to her earnings, in her right to 
the custody of her children, in her just 
claim on the property gathered by the 
joint labors of her husband and herself. 

‘Theoretically there is no objection to the 
granting of suffrage. My only difficulty 
is practical. As things now are, would 
not womanhood suffrage, universal of 
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course, add to the voting populationa large 


body of voters, in which the ignorant and 
superstitious would greatly preponderate 
over the wise and intelligent? Would not, 
therefore, the step injure rather than help 
the state? But I am ready to be instruct- 
ed. I believe that the English experiment 
of women on the school boards has been 
wholly successful. I do not think that I 
am the victim of a blind conservatism. If 
Iam wrong, I would gladly be set right.” 

It might not be difficult for Dr. Wayland 
to find a method of release from his per- 
plexity. It is not healthful! to the mind to 
remain permanently in a questioning atti- 
tude, or to indulge a lasting conflict be- 
tween reason and imagination. His un- 
derstanding discovers no theoretical ob- 
jection to woman suffrage, but his fancy 
detects practical difficulties which cast 
their gloomy shadows on the view. No 
man’s peace of mind should be disturbed 
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by such mental friction. A little more 
light would quench the intruding shadows, 
and this can be gained by attending as 
many woman suffrage conventions as pos- 
sible; by hearing the subject expounded 
by those who know all about it; or by 
reading the essential arguments that have 
been printed in available form, and espec- 
ially those practical arguments which are 
furnished by the experience of woman 
suffrage in the territories of Wyoming and 
Washington. It would be a hopeless task, 
too vast for human effort, to attempt to 
relieve the community of the ignorant 
and superstitious women. Like the poor, 
they are always with us; but the good 
doctor might reconcile himself to the be- 
lief that they exist for some wise purpose. 
The ignorant and superstitious women may 
have been made specially to match the ig- 
norant and superstitious nen. Because of 
their existence, oppression should not set 
its chafing seal on those who are innocent 
of these twin plague-spots of society. 

The following Resolutions were present- 
ed at the afternoon session and adopted in 
the evening: 

Resolved, That the woman suffragists of Penn- 
sylvania re-assert, on this occasion, their confi- 
dence in the justice of their demand that the 
rights, the duties, and the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship be shared by women. 

Resolved, That they have, in the tone of the 
earnest discussions of the subject, abundant evi- 
dence of progress so substantial as to justify their 
faith in the triumph of their principles at no dis- 
tant day. 

Resolved, That we believe that our most im- 
portant work in the State is to procure an amend- 
ment to our State Constitution, by striking out 
the word ‘‘male’’ from the clause detining the 
qualifications of voters. 

Resolved, That we recognize as one of the 
most hopeful of signs the opening of college 
doors to women; and the gradual withdrawal of 
obstacles which once prevented them from ob- 
taining the benefits of a liberal culture, with the 
consequent closing to them of most professions, 
and the opportunities for usefulness which these 
represent. 

Resolved, That the action In this respect of the 
Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
furnishes gratifying evidence of the progress of 
this enlightened and enlightening spirit; for 
which action the Trustees deserve the thanks of 
this Association, and of the friends of progress 
every here. 

Resolved, That in view of the past results of 
our work, and the present state of public senti- 
ment, we commence another year of labor with 
increased fuith, hope, and courage. 

The speakers in the afternoon were Ed- 
ward M. Lester and Judge William 5. 
Peirce. Mr. Lester is a new recruit. It 
was his first appearance on the woman 
suffrage platform. He spoke with zeal 
and force, and gave clear evidence that he 
is thoroughly convinced that woman suf- 
frage is right in theory, and no doubts or 
alarms disturbed his mind in regard to its 
practice. Judge Peirce has long been 
friendly to the principle of impartial suf- 
frage, and has frequently spoken good 
words in its favor. He presided at the 
original meeting that was held in this city 
for the purpose of organizing the Penn- 
sylvania Association. Remarks were also 
made by Dr. Emma Brisbane, Dr. Henry 
T’. Child, Passmore Williamson, and oth- 
ers, chiefly in discussing the resolutions. 

A petition to Congress relating to Dako- 
ta was read, and the Association was au- 
thorized to forward it to Washington 
signed by the proper officers. The peti- 
tion protested against the admission of 
Dakota as a State, unless its Constitution 
sanctioned the right of women citizens to 
the ballot. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year :— 

President—Mary Grew. 

Vice-Presidents—Passmore Williamson, Ellen 
M. Child, and Dr. H. T. Child. 

Recording Secretary—Annie Shoemaker. 

Corresponding Secretary —¥Florence A. Bar- 
leigh. 

Treasurer—Annie Heacock. 

Executive Committee—Mary S. Hillborn, Sa- 
rah H. Peirce, Mary T. Ivins, Maria P. Miller, 
Harriet Purvis, Sadie Johnston, Mary Ella Wise. 

County Members—Caroline M. Broomall, Del- 
aware; Deborah Pennock, Chester; John K. 
Wildman, Bucks; Hiram Corson, M. D., Mont- 

omery; J. E. Case, Susquehanna; Matilda 
indman, Allegheny. 

The privilege of attending the evening 
session was denied me. I am indebted to 
a friend who kindly furnished the follow- 
ing summary of the proceedings: 

‘The meeting was called to order by the 
president, who spoke a few words of en- 
couragement. ‘The Resolutions were read 
and adopted. Communications from Dr. 
Wayland and Matilda Hindman were read 
by the secretary. 

Thomas Walters called the attention of 
the audience to the need of women’s votes 
in all reforms, especially the temperance 
cause. 

Hon. John M. Broomall spoke at length 
on the subject before the meeting, saying 
that we should feel encouraged that wom- 
an suffrage is no longer ridiculed by the 
press as it was a few years ago. People 
are beginning to see that it must come 
sooner or later. He also spoke of the 
need of women in temperance. 

Rev. J. H. Clifford said that we must not 
expect too much. Ancient tradition sub- 


jects women to men, and it will take time 


to outgrow the superstition. We should 
not put it on the ground of expediency ; if 
it is a principle, the expediency will take 
care of itself. Women’s indifference is at 
present the greatest obstacle in the way of 
her freedom. 
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Dr. Brisbane made a few remarks, after 
which Rev. Charles G. Ames said, he did 
not want woman suffrage simply to carry 
a measure, but because it is right. Wom- 
en ought to feel the need of it more. 
They would be more respected if they had 
the ballot. Woman is the equal of man 
now, but she needs the ballot to be consid- 
ered equal. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

I will take occasion to say that the 
names of Thomas Walters and J. H. Clif- 
ford, both of this city, are new to the list of 
those publicly advocating impartial suf- 
frage. The name of Charles G. Ames is 
familiar to the readers of the JOURNAL, an 
active, earnest, liberal and progressive 
man. John M. Broomall has always been 
friendly to the rights of men and women, 
an eloquent pleader for those rights, and 
immovable in his conviction that justice 
belongs to all people, and that the reasons 
why men claim the ballot apply equally 
to women. Ww. 


or - 


COOKERY AS A FINE ART. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was unavoidably absent from the 
Woman's Congress at Baltimore, but in 
the discussion which followed the reading 
of my paper “Our Kitchen Interests,” it is 
reported that Mrs. E. C. Smith said: **The 
dishes generally prepared at cooking 
schools are too rich and dainty to take the 
place of the plain, old-fashioned dishes, 
which are simple and healthful; and the 
best way to have good cooks is for moth- 
ers to teach their daughters how to cook,” 
ete. 

In the interest of advanced cookery I 
here join issue with Mrs. Smith. Some 
cooking-school dishes are undoubtedly 
rich and unhealthy. Butif **the dishes gen- 
erally prepared at cooking-schools” with 
which Mrs. Smith is personally acquainted 
are of the character she represents, the 
teachers of such schools either pander to 
the tastes and prejudices of their pupils, or 
have very incorrect ideas regarding the 
preparation of food. The mission of the 
cooking-school is to teach the elementary 
principles of the culinary art, and to give 
instruction in the simplest and least expen- 
sive, as well as in the most elaborate and 
costly, modes of preparing food. When it 
fails to perform this mission faithfully it 
falls short of its proper aim, and becomes 
a pretentious fraud. 

The scheme suggested by Mrs. Smith 
for mothers to teach their daughters how 
to cook is a capital one theoretically, and 
at first blush, a very specious one, but 
practically it is unsatisfactory and barren 
of results. A large number of mothers 
are so destitute of culinary knowledge, 
and so busied with other cares and respon- 
sibilities, that they areas incapable of teach- 
ing their daughters household arts as they 
are of teaching them music, physiology, 
hygiene, and various other things that are 
intimately connected with their every-day 
lives. ‘To meet the requirements of the 
age, as ample provision should be made in 
our educational system for giving instruc- 
tion in cookery and domestic economy as 
is made for giving instruction in any other 
branches of learning. This duty should 
not be left to mothers alone, or to schools 
organized by private enterprise. It is a 
matter in which the general publie is vi- 
tally interested, and of which the ‘State 
should take cognizance. 

‘The cookery of our foremothers was care- 
fully and conscientiously done. But sen- 
timental dissertations on the superior qual- 
ity of the plain and healthful dishes of our 
grandmothers are as absurd as the lectures 
of Parson Jasper. ‘The impure flour, the 
crude saleratus, the abominable ‘salt ris- 
ings,’’ and the numerous other equally im- 
perfect food materials they were obliged 
to use, have been superseded by cleaner, 
purer, healthier articles. And any intelli- 
gent woman of to-day should feel morti- 
fied to acknowledge that she is no better 
cook or housekeeper than her grandmoth- 
er was. ‘The cookery of the past is not 
the cookery demanded by, or adapted to, 
the wants of our enlightened time. We 
need cookery of a higher and better order. 
If we are capable of improvement in the 
other arts and industries, why are we not 
capable of improvement in the art of pre- 
paring food? 

The superintendent of public schools 
who would recommend text-books in 
chemistry, geography, or grammar from 
the discarded rubbish of fifty years ago, 
would be considered by every educated 
person unfitted for the position. And if I 
should attempt to teach pupils in do- 
mestic economy to make bread, roast 
meats, and prepare food generally, accord- 
ing to “old-fashioned” formulas, and to 
conduct a household as it was conducted 
in the early days of the republic, the peo- 
ple of Iowa would be justified in asking 
me, with one voice, to vacate my chair in 
their School of Domestic Economy, and 
“step down and out” of their Agriculiaral 
College. EMMA P. EWING. 

School of Domestic Economy, Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1884. 





CLOAK 


Having added to our Wholesale Establishment a NEW and SPACIOUS 


_ SPRINGER BRO’S. 


and Retail. CLOAKS 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 


shall keep constantly on hand every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENTS, in all the latest styles, 


and most desirable fabrics. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed, 


surpassed, 


SPRINCE 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, 


Good attention 
Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


R BROTHERS, 


and Harrison Avenue, 


One Block from Washington Street. 


Easily accessible by horse cars, and 


ample accommodations for private carriages. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, Jan. 5, 3.30 
P.M., Col. ‘T. W. Higginson will read some unpub- 
lished Poems. 
cual - asieeieeniniaais M 
Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston St., Sunday, Jan. 4, at 3 
P. M., Mrs. Katharine L. Stevenson will speak. 





Wanted,.—By a young lady, a situation for a few 
weeks, a8 seamstress or companion for an invalid. 
Would make an engagement till April Ist, or for a 
shorter time. Address “H,” this ofliee, 5 Park Street. 








Woman's Congress.—Sets of the Woman's 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman's 
Congress in Philadelphia, in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 





Elocutionist and Reader.—Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,” has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 


WANTED“ Principal for a Girls’ School 
Preparatory for College, to be 
opened in Baltimore, in the Autumn of 1885, She 
must be a college graduate and an experienced teacher. 
Salary guaranteed. Address ‘‘School,’’ care Woman’s 
Journal, 








Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


‘THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., LIL.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTeM,”’ gain a col- 
eglate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








HIGHLAND HALL COLLEGE, 


For Tue HigHER EpvucATION OF GIRLS AND 
WoMEN, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., 

[23 miles from Chicago on the C. & N. W. R. R.] 
Tenth Year September 17, 1884, 
Pupils received at any time, 

Full Collegiate course; also thorough Preparatory 
course. Special advantages for the study of Music, 
Art, and the Modern Languages. 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Principal, 

Assisted by a full corps of accomplished Teachers. 

ae Catalogues on Application. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 1’: Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his*services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, ete. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references, 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aay A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re- 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston, 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


“Alpha’s,” 


Soon or late extremely cold 
weather will come. Alpha 
Undergarments clothe the 
body warmly and healthful- 
ly. The best to be found in 
any market. The varied 
grades of fabric adapted to 
all seasons and climates. 

Circulars, samples and 

Price List sent on receipt of 
address and 2-cent stamp. 

SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 

Woburn, Mass. 


HENRY CRINE, 
FURS, 


Offers at very low prices a full line of 


LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 


Muffs and Collars, 
Coachman’s Capes & Caps, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, ete. 


All of Best Quality and at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


HENRY CRINE, 


15 Avon Street, Boston. 
































JOHN D. CLAPP, 


Artistic Stamping and Designing, 





A large assortment of new designs, staple goods and 
novelties. 


Experienced teachers of Art Embroidery, 
Kensington Painting, Knitting, Crocheting 
and Kepousse always in attendance, 


Electric Light for Matching Colors. 
1 Music Hall Place, 


Off Winter Street, Boston 








BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE, 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books 
Hymouals, Testaments in New England,zand 
at the.Lowest Prices. 

47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 


“The brightest and best children’s paper in the 
country.” Only 30 cents a year, 4-page, illustrated, 
two numbers a mouth. Splendid Premium List. “I 
like it exceedingly. I have seen nothing better.”— 
Rev. A. J. Gornpon, D. D. ‘Admirable.’’—THEOo. 
L. Cuyter, D. D. 

8.8. Snperintendents and others should send for 
the December 15th number, containing the beautiful 
new Christmas Carol to be sung for the first time 
Christmas next, by the Choras of 1000 children of 
Emmanuel Infant Class, New York City. Terms per 
100 copies, only 75 cents. Specimens free, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


REMOVAL. 
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Wont O. LULiue & LU, 
Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 





MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect, 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, Surniture,car 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements made with stores. 
Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 


Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 87, 
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